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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF GREEK 
DEMOCRACY“ 


1933-1936 


By Str SypNEY WATERLOW 


“And look, how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow factions.” 
Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida. 
Act 1. Scene iii (Speech of Ulysses). 


1. THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SITUATION 

Impelled by a complex of forces which were not confined 
to Greece, for they operated in many other countries to much 
the same end, Greek parliamentary democracy entered on a 
decline after the first world war, and in 1936 was extinguished. 
Future historians will analyse these forces and trace them to 
their origins. This essay has a more modest aim: to indicate 
in broad outline the peculiar local shapes which the process took 
in Greece, and to fill in the outline by narrating its last stages. 
And since no political process can be understood in isolation 
from its economic and social background, nor that, in its turn, 
in abstraction from the physical conformation and the 
geographical position of the country concerned, something must 
first be said about these factors. 

They had combined to endow modern Greece with an 
economic structure less primitive and rudimentary than that of 
any other Balkan State. On its rural side the structure was weak, 
since the area of cultivable land in Greece is abnormally small in 
relation to the tangled and barren mountain masses that enclose 
the valleys and plains. Except in Macedonia and in Thessaly 
(famous in antiquity for its breed of horses) there are, in fact, no 
plains suitable for large scale agriculturet and large tracts 
of these regions are subject to annual floods, are ravaged 
by malaria and are in need of reclamation. Consequently even 
at the best of times Greece has always been obliged to 
import at least a third of the food, especially bread grains, 
necessary for the subsistence of her rapidly increasing population. 
During the 19th century this weakness was to a large extent 


* The late Sir Sydney Waterlow, who was British Minister in Athens from 1934 to 1939, 
left this essay unfinished at his death. It will be published by us in two parts.— 
Editors Political Quarterly. 


+ The Lake Copais area in Boeotia was not suitable, because it was a Lake until a British 
company drained, irrigated and cultivated it by modern methods. 
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self-compensating ; the difficulty of wresting a living from the 
scanty soil drove the more enterprising villagers to emigrate 
overseas, and remittances from the large and flourishing colonies 
which they founded abroad—in the United Kingdom, South 
Africa and Australia, in America and Egypt—helped to stabilise 
the national economy. Geography provided further 
compensation. No part of Greece is far from the sea; a long 
deeply indented coastline and clustering archipelagoes make her 
the ideal natural cradle of a sea-faring race, with a sea-borne 
trade which in modern times has taken Greek ships to every part 
of the globe, undercutting their competitors and indirectly 
contributing by their earnings to the resources of the State.* 
Thus modern Greece was, almost from the beginning, something 
more than a poor peasant state jutting southwards into the 
Mediterranean ; she was that indeed, but she was also the 
Greece of the diaspora, with a wealthy cosmopolitan upper 
-Class, equally at home in Athens, London, Paris and Alexandria. 
This state of things both permitted and encouraged the 
accumulation of a large volume of foreign indebtedness ; it 
caused a flow of capital from abroad for the development of 
public utilities under government concessions (railways, 
tramways, gas and electric power, telephones, telegraphs and 
cables, wireless, irrigation works, etc.), and it enabled the state 
to raise in Europe and America a series of loans, which in 1928, 
when Veniselos was in power, reached a total figure far beyond 
the capacity of any purely peasant community and greater than 
that of the foreign debts of all the small post-war European 
countries together. That the Greek economic structure should 
have taken this shape was not necessarily an unhealthy 
development ; it was the natural consequence of the physical 
conformation of the country and of its geographical advantages ; 
and it was supported by a long banking and mercantile tradition. 

But early in the present century the structure began to be 
subjected to strains, political as well as economic, which in the 
end were too much for it. Hardly had Greece emerged, 
victorious and enlarged, from the Balkan wars of 1912-1913, 
when she was convulsed, first by the Great War of 1914-1918, 
and then by its aftermath, her disastrous military adventure in 
Anatolia (1920-1922). This catastrophe left the country not 
only in a state of arrested economic growth as the result of long 
years of war, but in a political condition which was pregnant with 


*Itis, however, a curious fact that nearly all terms of maritime art in the Greek vernacular 
are derived from the Italian—a legacy from Venetian sea-power. 
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FALL OF GREEK DEMOCRACY 


dangers for the future; for, by sweeping the monarchy away, 
it caused Greek politics to crystallise round the dominating 
personality of Veniselos into two bitterly opposed factions, 
which are not reconciled even to-day. It was nevertheless 
reasonable to hope that the two loans of 1928, which were 
raised under the auspices of the League of Nations, one to 
stabilise the currency, and the other to finance the settlement of 
Greek refugees from Turkey, would serve to avert any 
immediate threat to the country’s economy, if not to put it on 
a permanently healthy basis. And some progress was in fact 
made; the years that followed saw some slight modernisation 
of capital equipment in railways, roads and other public works ; 
Athens received an up-to-date water supply and was largely 
rebuilt. At the same time symptoms of social and economic 
disease steadily developed: a dwindling gold reserve, a 
persistently adverse balance of foreign trade, diminished earnings 
from shipping, the drying up of remittances from emigrants, the 
growth of uneconomic and artificially fostered industries, 
depopulation of the countryside, a steadily rising cost of living. 

The peasant being the backbone of the country, it was 
imperative that everything possible should be done to fortify 
the rural side of the economic structure against its inherent 
weaknesses, and that no asset, moral or material, should be 
allowed to waste ; that the productiveness of the too scanty soil 
at least be conserved, and that the virtues of the Greek peasant— 
a tenacity and sobriety unequalled anywhere and a quickness of 
intelligence much above the average—should be given full 
scope. To meet these needs an energetic agrarian policy had 
become necessary, comprising the relief of peasant indebtedness, 
improved communications (or at least their maintenance), 
measures to stop the indiscriminate felling of trees for fuel, 
afforestation to check erosion and to mitigate the ravages of 
floods, the reclamation of waste lands by irrigation and 
drainage, the encouragement of intensive cultivation, the 
improvement of village schools, a campaign against malaria 
and tuberculosis. The task was not beyond the resources of 
the state, as the dictatorship of General Metaxas was to show, 
but, if it was attempted at all under the republic it was only 
sporadically and ineffectually. Nor was the country getting 
full value for its export crops, for various reasons, such as 
defective grading and packing; the most profitable were 
tobacco, currants and olive oil (for refinement abroad), and of 
these tobacco began soon to play a dominant and unhealthy 
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part in the national economy. The gradual restriction of free 
foreign markets for Macedonian tobacco diverted its exportation 
in an unnatural direction, that of Central Europe. By buying 
up the tobacco crop and paying for it by credits in Berlin, 
Germany obtained a stranglehold over Greek trade which 
became stronger every year, and was a factor in aggravating the 
public distress ; it compelled the importation at high prices of 
German manufactured goods which had previously been bought 
better and more cheaply elsewhere. Meanwhile Athens and its 
satellite concentration of industry at the Piraeus became a huge 
wen, absorbing a sixth of the country’s population, a canker of 
mass unemployment, poverty and malnutrition. There was no 
labour legislation, or none that was enforced ; no regulation of 
the relations between employer and workmen or of hours of 
work, no measures to secure tolerable conditions in factory and 
workshop, no health services, no insurance against unemploy- 
ment and sickness ; with the result that drift and /aissex faire 
had become a national danger in the industrial as in the 
agricultural sphere. By 1935 all balance between agriculture 
and industry had been lost. The peasant was sunk in hopeless 
apathy, and the town-worker was the ready tool of subversive 
agitators. 

This complication of ills was clearly in some measure due 
to causes outside the control of any Greek government ; for 
instance, to the closing of certain countries to the flow of Greek 
immigration, to rising tariff walls, and to the shrinkage of world 
trade through an ever-spreading network of controlled exchanges 
and clearing and barter systems. But it is equally clear that this 
is not a complete explanation. To do at any rate something to 
restore the integrity of village life and to improve the lot of the 
submerged urban population was not impossible, no matter 
how severe the economic world-storm. The truth is that a 
vicious spiral was at work, with the nation’s need and 
government of the people by the people acting and reacting on 
one another in such a way that, the greater the need, the less 
likely was democracy to produce a government capable of 
meeting it; while, conversely, as the organs of government 
degenerated and maladministration and the diversion of public 
funds to the pockets of party bosses became chronic, so did 
the economic and social structure wilt in all its branches. We 
must, therefore, if we are to understand the decline of Greek 
democracy, look for the fundamental cause of the spiral. And 
this will not be far to seek if we remember that the healthy 
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FALL OF GREEK DEMOCRACY 


functioning of democratic institutions everywhere depends, not 
merely on freedom of thought and of speech, which was 
unbounded in Greece, but, in the last resort, on the perpetual 
invigoration and renewal of the body politic by the active 
pressure of public opinion; and that the best contrived 
constitutional machinery must sooner or later cease to work at 
all if this driving force is lacking. If, then, it can be shown that 
public opinion, as a force in Greek politics, was negative rather 
than positive, and of such a nature that it could not arrest, but 
must actually accelerate, the velocity of the spiral, we shall have 
obtained an explanation that perhaps will cover the ground. 


II. Pusiic Opinion 

The statement that the fundamental cause of the breakdown 
of Greek democracy was the absence of an active and positive 
public opinion may seem an improbable paradox, but it only 
seems improbable because we tend to interpret the east in terms 
of the west. It is indeed not easy for the western observer, who 
knows that the Greeks have always been eminently political 
animals, and that they had imported a complete outfit of 
democratic machinery from the west, to understand why the 
machinery should have failed to function in practice. 
Theoretically, it should have been self-regulating. Whenever 
from one cause or another, matters have been allowed to drift 
to the point at which the need for change becomes undeniable 
and the desire for it too general and too strong to be resisted, 
then, in a democratic system, a change for the better should 
come about almost automatically, by the pressure of the 
constituencies on Parliament, by by-elections and, if necessary, 
by a general election. The process is so familiar to us that 
whenever we see it working either imperfectly or not at all, as in 
republican Greece, we are apt to ascribe the failure to anything 
but its true cause—to hopelessly adverse economic and financial 
conditions, for instance, or to the machinations of ambitious 
anti-democrats—rather than to the absence of driving power 
for the machine. 

Not that there was no public opinion in Greece. The man 
in the street and in the field knew well that his country was poor, 
naked, miserable and ashamed; that its budgets were 
unbalanced, if not wholly fictitious, while the poor were crushed 
by heavy taxation which the rich evaded by bribery; and he 
was restive under his burdens. But, the true causes of his 
discontent being impalpable to him, he fastened on what were 
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palpable facts—the obligations of the state to meet the service 
of its foreign debt, and the desire of foreign capitalists who 
had sunk money in Greece to draw a dividend from their 
investments. This was the more natural since it is always more 
pleasant to think that one’s afflictions are caused by the 
wickedness of others than to blame one’s own shortcomings, 
and the pleasure becomes irresistible when it is the foreigner 
who can plausibly be made the scapegoat, as was the case during 
the last years of the Republic. 

The service of the foreign debt was odious for two main 
reasons. Firstly, part of it was, under a pre-war arrangement, 
guaranteed by the assignment of certain customs revenues under 
the control of a foreign body, the International Financial 
Commission (British, French and Italian)* ; this was unpopular, 
not only because the salaries of the three commissioners—which 
were borne on the budget, were larger than those of a Greek 
Cabinet Minister, but also as a derogation from the national 
sovereignty, and because the control exercised by the 
Commission over the customs service made smuggling an 
unprofitable business and put appointments and promotions in 
the service outside the sphere of political jobbery. Secondly, 
so far from it being clear to the Greek mind that a debt carries a 
moral obligation, there was a widespread feeling that any money 
debts that Greece might owe to the west were more than 
cancelled by the debt that western civilisation owes to Greece 
for the works of Homer and Plato. Why then, should the 
revenue from customs, which remained buoyant even in bad 
times, go into foreign instead of native pockets ? Foreign 
vested interests, again, were unpopular because the undertakings 
which they had built up such as the tramways and the telegraph 
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and cable service, could not allow themselves, if they were to | 


be carried on at a profit, to be treated as milch-cows beyond a 
certain point. These grudges coincided with, and were fostered 
by, a rising tide of nationalist sentiment which, in Greece as 
elsewhere, was heightening anti-foreign prejudice to exasperation 
point ; so that the cry of Greece for the Greeks grew in volume, 
and denunciations of the foreign capitalist as a usurer whose 
extortions were bleeding the country white became a daily 
stunt of the Athens press, not without encouragement from the 
government. The under-nourishment of Greek children and 
the starvation wages paid to teachers in the under-staffed state 
schools were used as sticks to beat the foreign bondholders, and 


* Originally four. Russian representation had lapsed. 
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FALL OF GREEK DEMOCRACY 


frustrated their efforts to obtain a settlement of the foreign debt 
problem by concessions designed to meet the change in world- 
conditions since certain categories of the debt were contracted. 
This temper of the public mind increased, more powerfully 
than any other single factor, the velocity of the vicious spiral— 
or rather of the vortex of spirals within spirals—that dragged 
Greek democracy to its ruin. Its influence was partly direct, 
partly indirect. It had the direct effect of undermining the 
whole fabric of Greek greatness which had been the dream of 
Veniselos ; for it made impossible the influx of foreign capital 
without which Greece could not hope to rise permanently out 
of the ruck of backward, half-civilised states, and, by encouraging 
successive administrations to default on the foreign debt, and to 
persecute foreign vested interests, it robbed Greece not only of 
her financial credit, but of her prestige and standing in the comity 
of nations. Indirectly, it was equally pernicious as a solvent of 
internal cohesion, In an individual, a morbid concentration on 
grievances, real or imaginary, tends to paralyse his energies or 
to give them a negative, if not a destructive, turn. And so it is 
with a community ; when it concentrates on making external 
conditions responsible for domestic ills, public opinion tends not 
only to lose its virtue as a positive driving force in politics, but 
to become a negative force making for disintegration. The 
action of Greek public opinion on the democratic machine had 
always been negative in character, in a sense presently to be 
defined, and during the last years of the republic the growth 
of anti-foreign prejudice made it more and more negative. 
Thus gradually there became established that most dangerous of 
political climates, an atmosphere of frustration and hopelessness, 
in which men of good-will became apathetic because the 
breakdown of democracy seems to be leading either to anarchy 
of to tyranny. For, of the only two ways in which the vicious 
spiral could be broken, one—the re-invigoration of democratic 
institutions by an active and healthy public opinion—was, from 
the nature of the case, impossible ; while it seemed certain that 
the other—the abolition of democracy root and branch and its 
replacement by dictatorship—would be a cure worse than the 
disease, since dictatorship had often been tried in Greece and had 
the worst records, and no dictator with the vision to plan 
and the vigour to execute the necessary reforms was in sight. 
Cure by dictatorship was nevertheless to be tried once more, 
but only after a last effort had been made to avoid it—an effort 
not without its element of surprise, since it was a genuine and 
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resolute attempt to make democracy work, even at a dangerously 
advanced stage of disease. The events leading up to this final 
phase were equally unexpected, and, if their inner causal 
connexion is to be understood, some further analysis of the 
psychology of Greek politics is required at this point. 


III. THe PsycHotocy or Faction 

The strength and the weakness of Hellenism are alike reflected 
in its speech ; the strength, by an almost unparalleled tenacity 
of life in the Greek language ; the weakness by an abnormality 
which gives the clue to much that is puzzling in the character 
of the race. Greek—if we reckon from its cradle in the Balkan 
valleys whence the fair-haired settlers from the north pushed 
down to blue water and spread round the eastern and western 
shores of the Aegean—is some four thousand years old; a span 
surpassed only by that which the Chinese language has lived, 
and beside which all other living civilised languages are mere 
infants. And throughout its whole history, at every stage of a 
development which has transformed its structure, its vocabulary 
and its phonetics while leaving it always the same language, it has 
been marked by a peculiarity, not indeed absent from other 
languages, but assuming in Greek a form so extreme as to 
amount to a disease. In all stratified societies there is some 
difference between the everyday speech of the upper layers and 
that of the lower classes; some, again, between everyday 
speech and what may be called ceremonial speech ; everywhere 
and habitually orators and preachers use in their utterances, and 
poets, journalists, men of science and compilers of official 
documents use in their writings, words and turns of phrase 
which no one would think of using in ordinary talk—grander 
words and more ornate or more elevated turns of phrase. 
In Greek these differences have always been pushed to extremes ; 








they are extreme to-day, and they were nearly as extreme in 


classical antiquity, for we are apt to forget that most of the Greek 
masterpieces of that age are highly artificial in the linguistic sense. 
In the course of their growth to nationhood many European 
peoples have had, in the middle ages, their periods of this 
diglossia, to give it its learned name; with us, for instance, 
Norman French was for a time the language of the court, the 
official world and the upper classes, and in Italy Latin held a 
similar place until Dante standardised and ennobled the vulgar 
tongue. But the Greeks are singular in having never emerged 
from this phase ; they have practised, and are still practising, 
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diglossia in an extreme form, with a persistence equalled only 
by that of the Chinese, whose history exhibits much the same 
phenomenon of a single language branching into two, each with 
a specialised function—one for everyday, the other for 
ceremonial use. 

What is the explanation of this peculiarity ? Perhaps nature 
has decreed that every manifestation of abnormal vigour shall 
catry with it its own specific disease ; for a disease it is, and one 
with far-reaching psychic effects, when there are two names for, 
say, “loaf” or “house,” one of which would be absurd or 
incomprehensible if used in current talk, while yet convention 
dictates its use in writing. Be that as it may, the persistence of 
diglossia among the Greeks has a particular historical cause. 
Through the long night of Greek bondage to the Turk the 
Orthodox Church kept the spirit of the race alive politically, 
and at the same time kept a small, monastic taper of literature 
burning. But these services, precious though they were, 
entailed a final divorce between the speech of the people, which 
blossomed naturally in folk-songs and ballads, and the literary 
and official language which, in the hands of the Church, took an 
ever more artificial turn. Thus, when the hour of Greek 
independence struck, the new kingdom came into being as it 
were unfledged ; it lacked the essential clothing of a nation which 
a standard speech provides. The speech of the people would 
not serve ; it was too primitive, it was a barbarous jargon to the 
educated ear, and it was split into local dialects; nor had the 
monks developed a language adequate to the political and 
material needs of a modern community. It was therefore 
sought to fill the gap by something approximating as closely 
as possible to literary Attic of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C., an artificial language elaborated by patriot Greek men of 
letters settled in Paris. As opposed to the “ vulgar” this was 
called the “ pure ” language, and a furious battle has raged ever 
since between the partisans of the two. In recent times the 
purists have been artistically sterile, but several literary schools, 
each disagreeing with the others, have produced admirable 
work in the “ vulgar ” tongue, and some have aspired to do for 
it what Dante did for Italian. It would seem that the attempt is 
vain, since the “ vulgar” tongue, for all its richness, raciness 
and vigour, is inapt to express that close-knit web of technical 
complications and abstract or generalised thinking in which 
modern life is entangled ; while the “ pure ” language, although 
a colourless and lifeless thing, readily lends itself to these 
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purposes. It looks therefore as if, through an accident of 
history, each must continue to fulfil its separate functions. The 
gulf is all the more difficult to bridge since religion has given to 
it a certain sanctity ; as appeared in 1911, when the publication 
of a “ vulgar ” version of the New Testament caused rioting and 
bloodshed in the streets of Athens. The common people of 
England were able to read the Bible in their own language 
before the 16th century had ended; the Greeks, except the 
learned few who can read Hellenistic Greek, are not allowed 
to do so to-day. 

This digression was necessary in order to explain the peculiar 
position, the status of almost hieratic authority that words enjoy 
in Greek life. The Word tends to subsist, for the Greek, in its 
own right ; if the facts do not conform to it, so much the worse 
for the facts. This apotheosis of the Word is at once an effect, 
and one of the historical causes, of diglossia. It is an effect 
because, when the common language that serves for everyday 
needs—for hunger and thirst, for love, hatred and fear—is 
humble and despised, the grander language comes to exercise 
over men’s minds a magical power, irrespective of reality ; and 
it is also a cause, because the tendency to exalt the Word, and so 
to stereotype the difference of function between the two 
languages, appears to be innate in the genius of the race. This 
tendency is no merely modern development ; it corresponds as 
it would seem to some original primeval quality which has 
shaped the specific style of Hellenism from the beginning— 
an indelible style, which every product of the Greek genius, 
whether in art, in thought, in politics or in social institutions, 
exhibits unmistakably. 

The fact that this style of the race is easy to recognise when 
we see it does not mean that it is easy to define, but perhaps we 
can come near the truth by recalling that Greek thought, as soon 
as it became systematic, developed a theory of morality which 
made human excellence depend on the balance of opposed 
qualities. This conception of the balance, which defines 
goodness as the golden mean between excess and defect, seems 
to us, who feel that virtue is hardly virtue unless it be dynamic, 
unduly negative and static ; but for the Greek of antiquity it was 
the key to the problems of life, and for him the precept “‘ Nothing 
in excess”, which strikes us as a counsel of timidity, was pregnant 
with the whole of the law and the prophets. This is a sure 
indication that the doctrine of the Golden Mean was no mere 
philosophical construction ; no theory can carry such a charge 
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of vital significance unless it formulates a profound racial 
impulse. This will perhaps be clear if we contrast the ancient 
Greeks with that other people of Indo-European stock, the 
Romans, who also had a central and cardinal, but a very different, 
principle round which their style and their institutions evolved 
to very different ends. Roman Pie/as is not piety in our sense ; 
it is the Roman name for that interlocking framework of taboos 
and obligations within which was built and cemented first the 
family, then the tribe, then the city state ; which was the heritage 
of both Greeks and Romans from their common pre-historic 
past, and which moulded the political and social institutions of 
both shapes that were fundamentally similar. But while the 
firm and grave Roman mind was content to remain centred in 
this eminently civic virtue, the Greek genius, being lighter, less 
massive, more prone to abstract scientific speculation than to 
practical construction, was not content so to rest. It is 
instructive to compare the Homeric Odysseus, who incarnates 
the Greek genius so perfectly that he might almost be called the 
eponymous hero of the race, with the hero whom Virgil chose 
for his national epic, of which the theme is the origin of Rome’s 
imperial greatness. The “pious” Aeneas seems to us a 
colourless lay-figure, “ pious ” and nothing else. But that was 
enough for the age of Augustus, since it was pie/as that had made 
Rome mistress of the known world. Odysseus, on the other 
hand, is a bundle of apparently contradictory qualities ; 

adventurousness and discretion, restlessness and profound 
attachment to the soil and the family, disinterested intellectual 
curiosity and an unfailing eye for the main chance. Yet the 
opposites coalesce into a living unity, the wise and nobly 
enduring hero, whom we know “goodly, subtle-minded, much- 
suffering”. The principle of their cohesion escapes analysis ; 
it is the Golden Mean, without which enterprise would become 
rashness, restlessness vacillation, attachment to home 
parochialism, the disinterested play of mind logomachy, the eye 
for the main chance money-grubbing. And so deeply rooted 
are these Odyssean qualities that no conqueror—not the Roman, 
the Slav, the Frank, the Arab nor the Turk—has ever been able 
to obliterate them, despite the copious infusion of alien blood 
that each invasion brought. Whenever chance or destiny 
brought them into due balance they have produced great things. 

They first flowered in a culture of which the memory is preserved 
in the Illiad and the Odyssey, and of which the vestiges astonish 
the traveller at Knossos, Tiryns and Mycenae; coming to 
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maturity in the small city state, they fruited in a harvest of 
spiritual and intellectual achievement which makes the Greek 
name imperishable ; and, awakened to new life by the Holy 
Orthodox faith, they sustained through ten centuries one of the 
most remarkable political institutions in the history of mankind, 
the Byzantine theocracy of the Eastern Empire. 

(To be continued) 


THE CURRENT POLITICAL SCENE IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


By HaRoLtD ZINK 


THE relationship between the executive and _ legislative 
branches has been a major problem in the United States for many 
years, but its significance has been increasingly apparent during 
the last two decades as the burden of government has increased 
so spectacularly. The victory of the Republicans in both houses 
of Congress in the November election of 1946, with the 
Presidency to be occupied by a Democrat until at least 1949, has 
naturally focused attention on this aspect of the political scene. 

It will require some months at least to clarify this situation, 
but it is possible to make certain observations at this time. 
Instead of sulking because of the failure of the voters to return 
a Democratic Congress, President Truman has displayed 
surprisingly good humor. And it may be noted that his stock 
has gone up considerably since the autumn of 1946. Shortly 
after election he announced his earnest desire to co-operate with 
the Republican Congress in meeting the pending problems and 
in his presidential message on the State of the Union which was 
delivered in person, in January, 1947, he took distinct pains to 
emphasize this attitude on his part. Moreover, he has resumed 
his weekly meetings with the committee of congressional 
leaders which were instituted in 1946 to promote better under- 
standing between the executive and legislative branches, 
despite the fact that the majority of this committee are no longer 
members of his party. 

The reception given these overtures by the Republicans has 
varied, as was to be expected. The more partisan-minded 
Republicans have suspected the good intentions of the President 
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and some of their number have announced frankly that they see 
little basis for any real co-operation between Congress and the 
Executive. On the other hand, a number of the Republican 
leaders seem to appreciate the importance of a reasonable degree 
of harmony between the two branches of government. The 
favourable reaction on the part of the Republicans to the 
recommendation of the President that the wartime excise 
taxes on such items as spirits, furs, luggage, cosmetics, 
transportation, and amusements be continued indefinitely after 
June 30, 1947, when they were due to expire, despite an earlier 
inclination to end these levies, points in the direction of 
co-operation where political controversy is not too pronounced. 

No one expects the relations between the Congress and the 
President to be very close during the immediate future, for they 
were not intimate except in a formal sense when the Democrats 
controlled both branches. This whole aspect of government 
remains perhaps the most critical one in the entire govern- 
mental set-up of the United States ; as long as it exists the effort 
of achieving an effective handling of public problems will 
necessarily be almost Herculean in character, especially when 
national emergencies are not at hand to force the co-operation 
of the branches. The general innate suspicion of government 
among the people of the United States together with wide 
diversity of opinion as to what could be done to bridge the gap 
separating the executive and the legislative branches make 
effective steps exceedingly difficult, despite the acuteness of the 
situation. 

What has been lost as a result of the divergent political 
complexions of the Executive and the Congress may at least to 
some extent be compensated for by the re-organization of Con- 
gress which became effective in 1947. After much discussion and 
uncertainty Congress finally in 1946 agreed to accept certain 
recommendations brought to it by a special Joint Committee on 
the Reorganization of Congress which in turn had based its 
findings on studies made by the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation and other bodies. The revision of the seniority rule under 
which chairmen of standing committees receive their positions 
on the basis of length of service in Congress rather than ability 
of expertness was not authorized. But despite the considerable 
reluctance on the part of those who would lose coveted posts as 
chairmen of committees, Congress did agree by a decisive vote 
to reduce the number of standing committees in the House of 
Representatives from 48 to 19 and in the Senate from 33 to 165. 
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It was also agreed that individual members should be much more 
strictly limited in the number of committee assignments. In 
otder to free members from routine work arising out of requests 
from their constituents, provision was made for an administrative 
assistant for each Representative and Senator. Salaries of 
members incidentally were increased from {£2,500 to £3,125, 
with an additional tax-free expense allowance of £625. A joint 
budget committee of 102 members was provided and it was 
stipulated that a more responsible system of considering the 
budget and other appropriation measures be inaugurated. 
Finally, provision was made for more adequate research and 
clerical assistance to the standing committees as well as for 
the strengthening of the Legislative Reference Bureau in the 
Library of Congress. 

There were various predictions that this important change 
in the organization of Congress would be rejected by the new 
Republican Congress. But despite the opposition of individual 
Republicans, the Republican Conferences in both houses decided 
to proceed on the basis of the action taken in 1946. The drastic 
cut in the number of standing committees has actually been put 
into effect and the assignments of individual congressmen made 
in accordance with this much more integrated system. 

Though the Reorganization Act contemplated the abolition of 
special committees and the placing of responsibility hitherto 
exercised by such committees on the existing standing 
committees, a vigorous attempt began early in 1947 to rescue 
certain of the special committees, especially the War Investi- 
gating Committee in the Senate, and two exceptions have 
already been made. Nevertheless, the net re-organization 
achievement is a very substantial one which may be fairly 
regarded as the most significant change in the legislative branch 
for many years. 

Despite the far-reaching authority given to the President by 
Congress to make changes in the administrative structure 
extending over the period 1946-1948, comparatively little has 
been accomplished to date and there seems to be a widespread 
feeling that the combination of pressures from within the 
government and without will prevent decisive action before the 
authorization expires. Fairly important changes have been 
made in the Federal Security Agency, but the President’s other 
somewhat significant proposal to bring the various housing 
activities of the government permanently together in the Federal 
Housing Agency was disapproved by Congress. Almost everyone 
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admits that the sprawling federal administrative structure is 
more unwieldy than ever before and that as a general principle 
a far-reaching re-organization is highly desirable ; however, the 
question is what concrete steps should be taken and here there 
is much difference of opinion with strong pressure groups 
determined to protect their own interests. 

But if administrative re-organization by the Executive has 
been disappointing, some progress can be reported in the 
unification of the service departments. After eighteen months 
of discussion, which frequently reached a point of great bitterness, 
the War and Navy departments agreed in January, 1947 to a 
plan under which a new Secretary of National Defense with 
cabinet rank would be created for purposes of integration. 
Separate departments of Army, Navy and Air, with their own 
secretaries are provided under a War Council. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are retained as a permanent agency. Congres- 
sional authorization for this plan is expected. Hence after more 
than a decade some concrete results have been achieved in this 
controversial field. 

If the Chief Executive is reluctant to proceed in admini- 
strative re-organization as it relates to the peacetime agencies, 
he has displayed vigorous interest in dealing with the emergency 
agencies created during the war. Indeed one of the chief 
concerns of President Truman has been the speedy relaxation 
of wartime controls and the return to free action on the part of 
individual citizens and businesses.’ Space does not permit mention 
of the various steps that have been taken to liquidate and 
consolidate the wartime agencies, but it may be pointed out that 
with the exception of the War Assets Administration which is 
of course very busy in disposing of surplus public property, 
most of the other emergency agencies have now been abolished 
or joined together into an Office of Temporary Controls which 
is itself scheduled to be wound up at an early date. 

The adjustment of the administrative departments from a 
wartime to a peacetime role has been fairly rapid, though it has 
been distinctly slower than following World War I. Large 
numbers of people in the United States were reluctant to see 
some of the agencies, such as the Office of Price Administration, 
curtailed in such a drastic fashion so shortly after V-J Day, 
while others expressed acute dissatisfaction that more rapid 
progress was not made. The federal employment rolls had 


1 Only a few controls such as those involving rents, sugar, rice and the use of certain 
building materials, remained in 1947. 
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been reduced from a high point of 3,700,000 to 2,277,000 by 
January 1, 1947 and further reduction to some two million is 
scheduled by the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1947. Some 
congressmen profess to believe that an almost immediate cut 
could be made to the pre-war level when approximately one 
million persons were employed by the federal government, but 
most informed persons do not expect a return to such a level 
within the immediate future if at all. 

The judicial branch of the government is for the moment 
somewhat less in the limelight than the executive or legislative. 











The attempt of the Department of Justice to have the federal 
courts take action in the coal strike led to focusing of attention 
on this branch for a time ; the subsequent appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the contempt finding as related to John L. Lewis and 
the fine on the members of the United Mine Workers brought 


the highest judicial tribunal to the fore. The extraordinary 


scene created by Mr. Justice Jackson in publicly denouncing 
his colleague, Mr. Justice Black, in a most bitter fashion has 
fortunately been permitted to sink into the past and Mr. Justice 
Jackson has returned from Nuremberg and resumed his place 
on the bench. Nevertheless, the Supreme Court remains 
divided in its legal attitudes. In 1930 11% of the decisions of | 
the Supreme Court were non-unanimous; in 1940 this had 
increased to 28°; while in 1945-46 the non-unanimous opinions | 
ran to 56%. Perhaps more significant are the dissenting votes 
per decision which amounted to .27 in 1930, .69 in 1940, 1.50 in 
1944, and 1.14 in 1945-46." 

The people of the United States have become increasingly § 
tax-conscious since V-J Day and the Republicans have capitalized § 
on this sentiment by promising an overall 20% cut inf 
personal income tax rates. The outgoing Congress had made af 
slight reduction in personal income taxes, amounting to} 
approximately 5°%, and a substantial cut in corporation income | 
taxes. With something like one-third of the national income | 
going to government revenue in 1946, latge numbers off 
individuals argued for a sharp scrutiny of budgets and President 
Truman promised very careful attention. Though the President 
sent out letters to the various spending agencies stressing the 
importance of economy and ordering them to desist from 
working for higher appropriations than were provided in his 
budget, there was considerable disappointment when the 


1 See C. Herman Pritchett, ‘‘ Politics and Value Systems: The Supreme Court, 1945- 
46,” The Journal of Politics, November, 1946, p. 504. 
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President sent his budget message to Congress early in January 
of 1947. The budget still called for an appropriation of 
£9,375,000,000, or almost four times the pre-war level. 

Even with present income tax and excise tax rates the estimated 
income for the fiscal year of 1947-48 would barely meet 
expenditures, making no allowance for unforeseen shifts which 
in 1946-47 had run the earlier Truman estimates far out of line 
on the wrong side. The President on this basis favoured a 
retention of current tax rates, though many of the Republicans 
continued to maintain that cuts in expenditures amounting to 
£7§0,000,000 or more could easily be made which would cover 
the promised 20% reduction in personal income tax rates. A 
flat reduction of 20% in the income tax rate was opposed 
by many informed persons on the basis of its inflationary effect. 
The budgetary cuts necessary to bring about such a reduction 
have not been indicated, but some fear has been expressed lest 
the amounts provided for foreign loans, relief and occupation 
costs in Europe, and related items might come in for the brunt 
of the slashing. 

In contrast.to the period following World War I, when the 
armed forces were permitted to disintegrate rapidly as a result 
of meagre appropriations, a strong and widespread sentiment 
in 1947 favours the maintenance of an adequate military estab- 
lishment. Nevertheless, it seems probable that the conscription 
act will not be extended beyond the spring of 1947; moreover 
there is uncertainty whether the system of universal military 
training recommended by the President as a substitute will be 
authorized. By January 1, 1947 the size of the armed forces had 
been reduced from a peak of some twelve million to 
approximately two million. 

There is some evidence of a resurgence of imperialism or at 
least its modern counterpart in the United States. The reluctance 
on the part of the armed forces to have the former Japanese 
insular possessions in the Pacific placed under the United 
Nations trusteeship and the support received for such a position 
from certain members of Congress together with various 
interest groups may be cited as an example. The State Depart- 
ment has sought to temper this insistence to some extent by 
proposing at least a formal linking of American administration to 
the United Nations. It has been alleged that certain changes in 
the Good Neighbour Policy toward the Latin American 
countries also point in this direction. It is too early to judge 


| the results growing out of the war in this field. A certain 
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amount of the so-called “ imperialism ” is doubtless the result 
of the confusion attending the end of a world war, which in 
the case of the United States is especially notable because of 
emergence from the former role of isolation. It will take some 
time for the country to adjust itself to a new peacetime role in 
the world and in the meantime some of the groping may seem 
to suggest an imperialism which in the long run may prove 
non-existent. 

Though the political complexion of the United States has 
shifted and there has been concern that this might result in a 
change in the foreign policy of the United States, there seems 
to be substantial evidence that both political parties are 
committed to an active American role in international affairs. 
The Republicans appear to display as much desire to participate 
in the United Nations as the Democrats. The designation of a 
Republican Senator to represent the United States on the 
Security Council even before the election which brought the 
Republicans into the control of Congress and the active role 
assumed by Republican Senator Vandenberg in the conferences 
to discuss the peace treaties indicate something of the non- 
partisan character of current American foreign relations. The 
recent emergence of Senator Vandenberg as president pro 
tempore of the Senate and as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in the Senate is not without significance. It 
is of course true that certain individuals who are prominent in 
the Republican party have been identified with isolationism 
and there is always the possibility that developments at home or 
abroad may give rise to a revival of such an attitude, 
but Republican leaders have taken a strong stand in favour of 
American participation in world affairs since their recent 
elevation to power. 

In so far as the Republican victory in the legislative branch 
may enter into the foreign picture, it is in connection with the 
economic aspects. The Republican party continues to have 
within its membership strong advocates of high protective 
tariffs and one notes the renewed activities of various pressure 
groups which desire to see more protection given to American 
business and agriculture. The existing law authorizes the 
President to enter into reciprocal trade agreements with other 
nations until mid-1948 without submitting such agreements for 
ratification to the Senate. The State Department is in the 
midst of discussions with numerous countries relating to 
international trade and substantial results are expected. In an 
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important address delivered at Cleveland, in January, 1947, 
Senator Vandenberg pledged his co-operation in an inter- 
national economic program, but he added that the Republicans 
would be, perhaps, more critical in their examination of economic 
proposals than the Democrats had been. 

The greatest problem in this field lies in the widespread lack of 
knowledge in the United States as to the intimate relationship be- 
tween political participation in world affairs and economic matters. 
Isolation as such seems buried so deeply that its resurrection is 
remote, but the failure on the part of many Americans to realize 
that political co-operation by the United States cannot be 
separated from economic responsibilities is a more serious 
affair. So many citizens can see no farther than their own 
immediate business interests; certain members of Congress 
have very slight understanding of international problems and find 
it politically expedient to concentrate on purely domestic matters. 

On the other hand, there can be little doubt that there is 
strong sentiment in support of continuing and even expanding 
American participation in world economic affairs. Various 
newspapers in the heart of the old isolation belt which formerly 
had little conception of the importance of unfettered world 
trade now support American co-operation in this field. Will 
Clayton, the able Undersecretary of Economic Affairs in the 
State Department who handles American economic negotiations 
with other nations, stated in January, 1947 his intention of 
proceeding with the vigorous program already begun. As 
far as the immediate future is concerned, there seems little 
likelihood of any substantial change in the American economic 
policy in international affairs, but it is too early to determine 
the long-range result of the Republican victory as it relates to 
this field. . 

The succession of secretaries of state—three within a period 
of two years—has been the occasion of some concern, though 
the selections made by the President have served to minimize 
this feeling. Few consider the shift from James F. Byrnes to 
General George C. Marshall to have political significance, but 
there is distinct regret that the former’s able service has been 
terminated. General Marshall comes to the office with great 
prestige and substantial background for the work to be done. 
There is some feeling that it is unfortunate that the long tradition 
against employing military persons in important political 
assignments has been further weakened, but otherwise the 


| appointment is a very popular one. 
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As ‘1947 started, control over atomic energy shifted from 
military to civilian control and the board appointed by President 
Truman under the chairmanship of David Lilienthal, former 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, began to function. 
The program under civilian control was planned to develop 
gradually. Public sentiment continued to support international 
control of atomic energy but only after adequate safeguards 
had been agreed upon. 

Official reports indicated that labour disputes during 1946 
had reached a new high record as far as number of workers on 
strike and loss of man-hours were concerned. In the organi- 
zation of the Congress by the Republicans careful attention was 

iven to the committees that would have to deal with labour 
bills. Among the first bills to be introduced in the new Congress 
were numerous measures relating to labour. President Truman 
in his State of the Union message urged Congress to take steps 
to prohibit jurisdiction strikes, but he warned against legislation 
which would jeopardize labour gains of the last two decades. 
There is slight doubt that 1947 will bring forth legislation 
designed to minimize labour disputes, but the details are a 
matter of conjecture. It seems probable that jurisdictional 
strikes and perhaps secondary boycotts will be prohibited. It 
is not unlikely that labour unions will be made legally liable for 
violation of contracts and that they will be required to make 
public reports of their finances. A provision giving management 
as well as labour the right to bring charges of unfair practices 
under the Wagner Act would seem to have strong chance of 
enactment. The Norris-La Guardia Anti-injunction Act may 


be amended to remove doubt as to the right of the government } 


to bring injunction proceedings against labour in certain 
circumstances. Whether compulsory arbitration will be required 
in disputes where the public interest is involved, labour courts 
set up, of various more severe restrictions enacted 1s 
problematical. 

After the stormy months of 1946, 1947 has started out with 
labour disputes in the background. The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations has announced its intention of seeking higher 
wages for its members, basing its demands on a report prepared 
by Mr. Nathan, a former government economist, that industty 
could pay 25% higher wages on the basis of current earnings 
without increasing prices. The American Federation of Labour 
repudiated the evidence submitted by Mr. Nathan as a basis fot 
his conclusions and seems somewhat less anxious to press fot 
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increased wages in view of the higher prices that would probably 
result, though it deplores the reduced purchasing power of the 
workers. There are indications that labour is displaying a more 
cordial attitude toward management : for example the increased 
production per man in industries such as automobile manu- 
facturing. Probably the fact that Congress is in the process of 
considering various bills that might seriously curtail the freedom 
of organized labour contributes to the present calm. 

If the current trend toward lower food prices continues, 
there will be less incentive on the part of labour to demand 
additional compensation. The outlawing of jurisdictional 
strikes would remove an important source of labour trouble. 
In general, the labour outlook is more favourable than in 1946, 
but how much so depends on developments still to take place. 
It is significant to note that all employment records were broken 
in November, 1946 and that unemployment which many 
reputable persons predicted as a serious problem at this time 
has not materialized. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that recent political 
developments in the United States have pointed toward the 
right, though it is possible to over-emphasize such a trend. The 
election results in 1946 doubtless represented a considerable 
degree of reaction against the party in power and a desire to 
to return to normalcy rather than a positive endorsement of the 
Republicans. Hence it is difficult to gauge popular sentiment 
in fundamental principles. The President apparently interprets 
the desire as at least partially favouring a more conservative 
policy and has therefore departed increasingly from the New 
Deal position. At the same time he continues to support 
progressive Federal health and education programs. The 
Republicans, though loudly proclaiming their adherence to 
conservative principles before taking control in Congress, 
have started out by proceeding cautiously. 


ACCOUNTANCY IN THE MODERN 
STATE 


By HENRY SMITH 


THE ordinary layman must learn with surprise that before 
the war it was the official business of nobody to measure or 
estimate the national income, and that only the disinterested 
labours of economists and statisticians, in their private capacity, 
served to penetrate the gloom surrounding what is, after all, 
the sum total of “everybody’s business”. The strangeness 
must be the more pronounced because for decades it had been 
becoming increasingly important for the incomes of individuals 
and corporate bodies to be defined with the maximum of 
precision. As income tax became more steeply graduated, 
more discriminating between different classes of income, more 
carefully adapted by the system of allowances to individual 
capacity to pay, so it became more necessary to state with 
clarity the magnitude and composition of that to a share of 
which the State laid claim. Large as this might loom in the 
eyes of the citizen, however, it was only the fringe of the 
problem. An increasing proportion of the income of the 
community was coming to be earned corporately, through the 
activity of limited liability companies. Now the simplest form 
of this type of business organization, when once it has passed 
beyond the stage of partnership, presents a host of problems 
relating to the definition of its income and to the explanation 
of its financial position to its amateur and absentee proprietors. 
With the development of the holding company, too often 
showing in its published accounts only the net income accruing 
from the combined activities of its subsidiaries, the gap between 
the “ owner ” and his property tends to become so wide that, 
as the report of the Cohen Committee shows, he does not 
know from what part of it his income is derived, and thus, 
ipso facto, cannot control it. 

It is mainly with the two tasks indicated above—the definition 
of the income of the individual for tax purposes, and the 


definition of the income of corporate bodies for the information | 
of their proprietors—that the development of the profession of [ 


accountancy has been associated. Of the former, there is little 
to say; the Commissioners of Inland Revenue have in theif 
employment accountants as able as those in private practice: 4 
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body of tacitly accepted “ case law ” has inevitably developed 
and it is to be doubted if the activity of the profession in this 
field has had any great effects upon its social standards. (One 
only grieves to think of two bodies of able men being employed 
in such a manner that, from the point of view of the national 
income, they cancel out. In the economic field, too, the essence 
of tragedy lies in the conflict of the virtuous.) 

The latter, however, is an entirely different matter. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the normal company director 
regards himself as so much better a judge of the policy of his. 
company that he can and should decide (within the law) with 
what information it is safe, in their own interests, to provide 
his shareholders. And, in a word, the directors engage the 
accountants and determine their remuneration. Now, as a 
body, accountants are honourable men, and maintain a rigorous 
professional standard : the question of distortion or concealment 
of truth does not arise in any crude form. But, inevitably, the 
profession accepts the attitude of the directors, and where the 
law, and the custom of accountancy, permit of a greater or a 
lesser revelation, choose the latter. The question of where the 
line may legitimately be drawn between concealment and 
justifiable simplification is often, however, a delicate matter. It 
is in this field, both in business practice and, occasionally, in a 
court of law, that the really eminent accountant is called upon 
to deliver a judgment. He has thus, to a marked degree, 
become the custodian of the moral standards of the business 
world. 

This conclusion was forced upon the writer in the course of 
duties undertaken during the war, which involved placing con- 
siderable limitations upon the activities of business men: 
controlling their profits, directing their activity, securing their 
co-operation in the field of distribution and, in short (largely 
by permitting them to make generous profits in some branches 
of activity, while preventing them elsewhere), ensuring that 
their conduct was in conformity to the directives laid down by 
the British Government. A technique of this character 
naturally raised innumerable questions which were essentially 
moral or ethical in their character. To what rate of profit was 
a manufacturer entitled who had, before the war, made a large 
gtoss profit and spent most of it in advertising, when he could 
now sell all he made at more than the pre-war price, with no 
advertisement ? Was it right to spoil his post-war goodwill by 
letting the consumer have the product at cost of production 
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plus a reasonable net profit ? What net profit, the residue of 
the pre-war gross profit, or some rate introduced ab ove, was 
just, or “ reasonable” ? What claim had the distributor to a 
share in the total supply of some commodity in short supply, 
because he had handled it before the war, when the supply was 
so low that no justice to the consumer could, because of the 
limits of physical divisibility, be secured ? Should, in such 
circumstances, the consumer be expected to pay the cost of an 
elaborate nation-wide allocation scheme which would result in 
each retailer getting enough for some 5 per cent of his 
customers ? 

To all these questions, and a thousand more, the general 
directive—that the minimum of disturbance to peacetime 
channels and customs of trade should be introduced—gave no 
answer at all. When the solutions natural to an economist were 
proposed they were, almost without exception, rejected, usually 
on the ground that to subject business men to the equivalent 
of “ perfect competition ” would cost the Ministry concerned 
their goodwill and co-operation, and would indeed be neither 
fair nor in accordance with the directive, because they were not 
accustomed to such conditions. Finally, in most cases where 
the problem resolved itself most nearly into a question of right 
or wrong, the authority of the accountant was invoked, and in 
the main accepted, as the interpreter of the moral code of the 
business world. 

It is therefore of paramount importance that we should 
understand what are the standards which the accountant applies 
in such cases. His judgment, it must be remembered, falls 
mainly upon two points: the definition of ownership and the 
adequacy of information. In so far as the latter is concerned 
with company accounts, it is in fact, one aspect of the former. 
Ownership implies control: control is not possible without 
adequate information. In the immediate future the people of 
this country are going to become the owners of a very sub- 
stantial proportion of the industrial property of the country. 
The extent to which that ownership is real will depend upon 
what the accountants tell them. The following examples, 
therefore, may indicate what we may expect. 

Lord Plender, in his Jubilee Address on behalf of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 1930, has defined the role 
of the accountant in the present economic fabric adequately and 
concisely: “‘ To-day a chartered accountant’s experience is not 
limited to the auditing of accounts, nor is his practice confined 
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ACCOUNTANCY IN THE MODERN STATE 


to that class of work only ; but he is able, through the knowledge 
he obtains in dealing with the undertakings that come under 
his observation, to advise boards of directors, private manu- 
facturers, merchants and others, on financial and business 
questions generally, on administration and costing, and he 
assists largely in amalgamations and in the adjustments of capital 
arising in a reorganizing of business. No company issues a 
prospectus containing a statement of profit without a public 
accountant reporting on it.... The liquidation of companies, 
the office of receiver and manager, and that of trustee in bank- 
ruptcy or under deeds of assignment are, as a rule, in the hands 
of a qualified public accountant. They also act as arbitrators 
of umpires in cases where profits and the value of shares are 
to be determined.” 

The previous year, Mr. George O. May, in a paper presented 
in New York to the International Congress on Accounting 
reviewed the functions of public accountants in the light of the 
tendency towards mergers and consolidations which had been 
manifest during the preceding decades, and which had been 
accompanied by a marked diffusion of the ownership of corpora- 
tion stock. “The services of the public accountant may take 
one of two forms : the first, and I trust the most common form, 
should be giving sound advice to those responsible for the 
reporting and financial policies of the corporations, and dissuad- 
ing them from any accounting policy which might be unjust 
to any group of persons having a legitimate interest therein ; 
the second, when the first fails, protecting the interests of those 
who may be adversely affected by action of the management by 
insisting on a proper disclosure of what has been done... . 
The legal position has become so unsatisfactory that accountants, 
guided by sound principles and the best opinion of the day, 
must assume responsibility in approving or disapproving 
practices admittedly not illegal.” 

Sir Harold Bellman, speaking in April, 1938, to the London 
and District Society of Incorporated Accountants, explicitly 
accepts the responsibility indicated by the previous statements. 
“For centuries the Church was the chief critic of business 
methods—the grand, ethical censor, as it were. Since the 
Church largely abandoned this role there has been no effective 


centralized substitute . . . it is now possible to discern a 
gtoping towards a condition of business which has a broad 
ethical justification. . . . This consideration, for instance 


colours a good deal of recent discussion regarding advertising. 
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Thus this influence to-day, as far as the accountant is concerned, 
is in the wider rather than the narrower ethical obligations.” 

Finally, Mr. P. D. Leake, addressing the Leeds and District 
Chartered Accountants Student Society in 1931 is quite definite 
in his claims: “ Accounting science is the science of finance ; 
the whole art of adjusting money matters: the assessment of 
value for money and the just price. Its aim is always the attain- 
ment of equilibrium and the fair exchange, and thus our science 
is concerned, énter alia, with the money factors inherent in the 
production and right distribution of wealth arising out of 
human effort. Accounting science is, in a word, the science of 
equity. ... Modern accounting science must directly concern 
itself not only between individual and individual, but between 
bodies of employers and bodies of employed, and also between 
individual and State, individual and municipality, and between 
nation and nation.” 

It seems clear that the profession of accountancy, from the 
previous quotation, is not unaware of the moral authority which 
it wields. What is its code of morality ? In the days when 
economists performed the hieratic function they sought authority 


from the concept of the public good, which they identified with | 


the result of the interplay of self-seeking interests. Even in the 
time of the “classical” economists this involved a certain 
selection of evidence, and some slight illogicality : to-day it is 
manifestly impossible. The accountant, however, by training, 
and of necessity, takes a narrower view. It is his function to 
hold the balance equitably between individuals possessed of 
definite property rights, behind which it is not his function to 
peer. 

But this “uncritical” attitude is inevitably strongly biased 
in favour of the sta/us quo. Property rights may attach to the 
goodwill of a firm producing a spurious patent medicine, or to 
that engendered by the creation by skilful advertisement of a 
fictitious reputation for a standard product. A monopoly 
exploiting the consumer has an earning record which entitles it 
to an appropriate valuation. What critérion is to be applied 
when, as is most likely, firms in industries due for nationalization 
possess an earning record into which an element of monopoly 
(not as flagrant as in the examples quoted above, but, like most 
firms in the steel industry not, thanks to past conservative 
legislation, unappreciable) enters in ? 

The @ priori expectation that the standard of the accountant 
would be the uncritical acceptance of existing rights to income, 
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ACCOUNTANCY IN THE MODERN STATE 


albeit their most careful definition and exhaustive scrutiny, seems 
to be borne out. For example, Mr. Leake, quoted above, goes 
on in the same address to suggest, “‘ Taxation should be used 
to raise the revenue needed for the common good, and not as a 
means of distributing wealth”. A suitable fiscal code, he 
explains, could be brought about by abolishing graduated 
taxation, and introducing a flat rate of income tax without a 
downward exemption limit. He continues, in a manner reminis- 
cent of Harriet Martineau, to concern himself as in duty bound, 
with the relations “ between bodies of employers and bodies of 
employed, ” stating, somewhat erroneously, that some 80 per 
cent of the costs of industry consist of wages and salaries, and 
continuing—“ those entitled to what we call profits . . . either 
take the profit or bear the loss. And the losses are generally 
due to the fact that the professed partners have been paid in 
the form of wages and salaries more in amount than has been 
produced. When these things are better known, wage-earners 
will become helpful and sympathetic, rather than antagonistic to 
their employers.” It is difficult to discern here any concern 
beyond the completely uncritical definition of existing property 
tights. This is no doubt an extreme example of an ultra- 
conservative point of view, but it is interesting in that it illus- 
trates the inevitable tendency for professional concern with the 
definition of rights to income arising out of property to lead 
to the denial of any other rights to income except those arising 
out of ownership. Is this point of view altogether unrepre- 
sentative of the profession ? Unless it is, then if too much 
influence is allowed to accounting opinion our programme of 
nationalization promises to be expensive. The point is of 
sufficient importance for further evidence to be desirable. 

Lord Plender in 1932, in “ Some Observations on Company 
Balance Sheets”, provided an adequate example of the type of 
teflection which has earned the: accountant his authority. 
“Directors should not necessarily regard legal requirements as 
their only guide in submitting accounts. There are occasions— 
many, in fact—when directors should, in the shareholders’ 
interests, go much further. The primary considerations which 
should influence directors in the form in which a balance sheet 
is presented . . . are firstly, the interests of the company’s 
business as such, and secondly the reasonable requirements of 
shareholders whose interest is that of a permanent or semi- 
permanent investor.” In the course of this paper, however, 
he expressly denies that the statistician has any claim that 
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balance sheets should be so framed as to provide him with data, 
i.e., denies that the activities of a business are of any concern 
to any but the legitimate investor. The same attitude finds 
expression very clearly in an article by Mr. Stanley W. Rowland, 
(“ Some Modern Difficulties in the Measurement of Profit ” in 
Some Modern Business Problems, Ed, Plant, 1934.) “... the 
accountant does not regard an undertaking as accountable to 
society for the maintenance of the physical amount of earning 
power which an economic system has committed to its charge: 
on the other hand, he prepares an account between the under- 
taking and its proprietors of the money capital adventured by 
them and committed to the administration of the directors.” 
Two important points emerge from the consideration of 
these statements. First, the distinction between the interest of 
the “ business as such ” and the reasonable requirements of the 
shareholders. It is difficult to see what, apart from the interest 
of the shareholders (the interest of the public, and of the 
employees having, by definition, been excluded) the interest of 
the business as such can be, apart from the interest of the senior 
executives and directors. Second, the denial of the right of 
society to an interest in the affairs of an industrial undertaking 
merits consideration. This throws an interesting light on the 
operation of nationalized industries, apart from the question of 
their acquisition. Will the accountant, become civil servant, 
regard the executive chiefs as he does boards of directors ; will 
he have regard to the interest of “the business as such” in 
distinction from the views of the shareholders ? Will he 
consider the public as the “ shareholders ” or only as “society” ? 
The school in which he had been trained may make him a good 
servant to a rigidly formulated code, but seem to render him a 


dangerous person to entrust with the interpretation of policy. | 
The Cohen Report should be read not only in Threadneedle | 


Street, but in Whitehall also. 
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UNESCO’S TASK 


By Rircutz CALDER 


WHILE delegates of 43 nations were in session at the 
General Conference of Unesco in Paris and while the hoardings 
wete lavishly placarded with posters of “ Unesco Month ” 
with its festival of theatre, opera, ballet, films, music, and art, 
science, and education exhibitions, a French public opinion 
survey was made. People were asked what Unesco stood for. 
Eighty-five per cent had no idea. Eight per cent said they 
knew what the initials meant, but not what the organisation 
was supposed to do. Seven per cent said they knew. A poll 
in Britain would, one suspects, have been equally unflattering. 

The birth of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation, after the conception at the London 
Conference in November 1945 and the gestation period of the 
Preparatory Commission, had a “poor press.” Few of the 
British national papers, with the exception of The News Chronicle 
and The Daily Herald (even The Times and The Manchester 
Guardian halted by the wayside) reported the Conference 
proceedings. It was not considered “newsworthy ” and it 
did not produce the synthetic sensations of “fights” and 
“clashes” which newspapers have come to expect from 
international gatherings. It would be unfair to blame the 
newspapers or Unesco’s own publicity arrangements; the 
fact is that Unesco does not readily appeal to the popular 
imagination. Most people still regard education, science and 
culture as the province of the highbrows and not the concern 
of “the likes of us.”” That is a resistance which Unesco has 
to overcome, because while it encourages the communion of 
interests between pedagogues, scientists, and creative artists 
and thinkers, its purpose lies, not with the pedants, but with 
the peoples of the world. 

The purpose of Unesco, according to its Charter, is to 
contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among nations through education, science, and culture in 
order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of 
law, and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which 
are affirmed for the peoples of the world without distinction of 
face, sex, language, or religion. Its first duty is “ to collaborate 
in the work of advancing mutual knowledge and understanding 
of peoples, through all means of mass communication ”. 
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It has, therefore, to reach the people at their own firesides, 
in their places of relaxation, and in the market-places 
of the world. The fabric of its work will be woven in the 
class-room, in the laboratory, in the resurrected museums and 
libraries, and in the international assemblies of experts, but 
the pattern and the scale will be determined by the appreciation 
of the mass of the people. Not only its ends, but the means 
to achieve the ends, lie in its popular acceptance, because, as 
was evident at the Paris Conference, those who determine its 
budget measure their contributions in terms of public demand. 
The curtailment of its budget for the current year to a figure 
of {1,500,000 (more than a million less than the British Council 
spends in disseminating our national culture and barely a third 
of the cultural budget of the U.S. State Department for spreading 
the American way of life) is a token that while Unesco, as a 
conception, is magnificent, it is not yet “ box-office ”. 

The Hon. William Benton, U.S. Under-Secretary of State 
and leader of the delegation, allowed himself the surrealist 
simile of Unesco as “a pork-barrel riding on a cloud”. By 
the time the Conference had finished with its programme for 
the first year, it was a great deal more substantial than that. 
In presenting its report, the Preparatory Commission, which 
had been guided by Dr. Julian Huxley, now Director-General, 
said: “The width and multiplicity of function produces a 
first impression of diffuseness and scattering in Unesco’s 
programme. But granted the width and multiplicity of objective 
inherent in Unesco’s title and laid down in its constitution, it 
was inevitable”. Indeed, it might be said that at the outset 
not only every delegation, but every member of every delegation, 
had a different notion of what Unesco’s functions were and 
how it could best serve those things in which he was interested. 
It is so vast a conception that it was compared to the giant 
telescope on Mount Palomar, where a two-hundred-inch reflector 
has brought into the field of vision so much of the firmament, 
made visible so many new nebulae, constellations and stars, 
that it is reckoned that it will take the astronomers 300 years 
to chart them. So, too, with Unesco its range of possibilities 
are so great that it will take generations to compass them. 
The task of the Paris Conference was to select from that 
empyrean of potential interests, a few navigation stars by which 
Unesco could steer its maiden voyage. 

The Preamble to the Charter of Unesco is an inspiring 
pronouncement : 
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UNESCO’S TASK 


“ Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed. 

“Ignorance of each others ways and lives has been a common cause 
throughout the history of mankind of that suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world through which their differences have all too often 
broken into war. 


“ The great and terrible war which has now ended was a war made possible 
by the denial of the democratic principles of the dignity, equality and 
mutual respect of men, and by the propagation, in their place, through 
ignorance and prejudice of the doctrine of the inequality of men and races. 


“ The wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity for justice 
and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute 
a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfil in a spirit of mutual assistance 
and concern. 


“* A peace based exclusively upon political and economic arrangements 
of governments would not be a peace which would secure the unanimous, 
lasting and sincere support of the peoples of the world and the peace 
must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind. 


“For these reasons, the States parties to their constitution, believing in 
full and equal opportunities for education for all, in the unrestricted pursuit 
of objective truth, and in the free exchange of ideas and knowledge, are 
agreed and determined to increase the means of communication between 
their peoples and to employ these means for the purposes of mutual under- 
standing and a truer and more perfect knowledge of each others lives.” 

Thirty-five nations have accepted these principles and ratified 
the constitution. The U.S.S.R. is not a member. She has 
declined to join Unesco just as she has stood aside from all 
the specialised agencies of the United Nations. The argument 
is that these specialised agencies should be an integral part of 
UNO, answerable to the Assembly and directed by the Economic 
and Social Council, instead of being virtually separate entities, 
governed by their own Conferences, recruiting their own 
member States, having separate budgets, and, as in the case 
of Unesco, negotiating agreements with the Economic and 
Social Council. Russians have contended that it is theoretically 
possible to go on creating such agencies, until expediency may 
create one which will cancel all others. Furthermore, as things 
are, Russia would have to fight its “ minority fight” in each 
of them, as in UNO itself. The counter-argument is, of course, 
that the semi-autonomous character of these agencies is justified 
by the lesson of ILO and the League—that a functional 
organisation can survive the vicissitudes of the political 
organisation provided it is viable. At the same time, the 
attitude of Russia to those agencies is embarrassing not only 
to them, but to the Soviet Union itself. Apologists have said, 
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for instance, that the Soviet distrusts FAO because it is the 
“ commissariat ” of a potential military line-up of the nations ; 
that unjustified suspicion is possible only by the default of 
Russia itself. Similarly, Ribnikar, the Yugoslav delegate at 
Unesco, said the U.S.S.R. distrusted Unesco because it showed 
all the symptoms of being a propaganda agency against 
Communism. But again that could not be if the U.S.S.R. 
were “ part-proprietor ” 

It must be admitted, however, that many of the 35 member- 
states which have accepted the high principles and dedicated 
themselves to the objectives of Unesco showed a good deal 
of uneasiness and considerable suspicion at the outset of the 
Conference. There was the attempt (most unfortunate, as it 
turned out) to give Unesco a philosophy of its own. Dr. Huxley 
had produced» a remarkable essay on the subject which the 
Executive had refused to embody in the official report of the 
Preparatory Commission and had insisted must be treated only 
as his own adumbration. It was issued, under his name, with 
the Conference documents, and the distinction made by the 
Executive was lost upon many of the delegations. He argued, 
quite rightly, that Unesco was debarred from the acceptance 
of certain principles or philosophies. 

“Tt cannot base its outlook on one of the competing religions of the 
world as against the others, whether Islam, Roman Catholicism, Protestant 
Christianity, Buddhism, Unitarianism, Judaism or Hinduism. Neither 
can it espouse one of the politico-economic doctrines competing in the 
world to-day to the exclusion of the others—the present versions of 
capitalistic free enterprise, Marxian Communism, semi-socialist planning 
and so on. It cannot do so, partly because it is contrary to its charter and 
essence to be sectarian, partly for the very practical reason that any such 
attempt would immediately incur the active hostility of large and influential 
groups and the non-co-operation or even withdrawal of a number of 
nations.” 

He went on to suggest such a common philosophy. The fact 
that it emerged, by brilliant analysis of human evolution, as his 
own scientific humanism was understandable. The fact that 
he succeeded in the process in alienating simultaneously thé 
Marxist and the Catholics was something of a feat. “‘ Dialectical 
materialism,” he wrote, “was the first radical attempt at an 
evolutionary philosophy. Unfortunately it was based too 
exclusively upon principles of social as against biological 
evolution and, in any case, was undertaken too early before 
either the facts or their analysis was adequate to support any 
such vast superstructure.” And it was frank, but scarcely 
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UNESCO’S TASK 


tactful, to make the provision of birth-control facilities by 
Unesco a corollary to its “basic criterion of evolutionary 
direction ”’. 

This personal excursion was not without its advantages. 
The repercussions made it plain and specific that Unesco must 
not try to evolve a “ philosophy ”, except the very serviceable 
one inherent in its charter, of nations discovering a working 
philosophy by working together. 

It also provoked one of the most striking speeches of the 
whole conference, that of the head of the Yugoslav delegation, 
Dr. Vladislav Ribnikar, the chairman of the Committee on 
Culture and Art of the Popular Federated Republic. He 
explained why Yugoslavia had not ratified its membership 
and, at the same time, was admittedly interpreting the Soviet 
attitude to Unesco. 

“ Nobody can deny,” he said, “ that in the history of humanity all forms 
of progress have been bound up with materialist thought and that only 
dialectical materialism has succeeded in constituting the truth of scientific 
principles by the experience of life. How then can it be proposed to 
proclaim the official attitude of Unesco as a speculative philosophy which 
is a sort of philosophical Esperanto and consequently involved a refusal 
to recognise and therefore reject in the cultural sphere the philosophy 
which has become the doctrine of millions of human beings in many 
countries. The Fascist regimes crusaded against dialectical materialism, 


the basis of the social order of the Soviet Union. Unesco must not adopt 
a similar attitude.” 


Explanations by Dr. Huxley, the general attitude of the 
conference, and the “ utilitarian” nature of the programme as 
it finally emerged did much to modify the resentment of the 
Yugoslavs, and it is a reasonable assumption that Yugoslavia 
will ratify—perhaps as outriders of the Soviet Union. 

There was also a certain amount of cynicism among the 
delegates of the war-shattered countries about the ambitious 
long-term projects, like the world-wide attack upon illiteracy, 
at a time when school-systems which had once existed were 
in ruins, when children did not have class-rooms, pens, ink, 
pencils, blackboards, textbooks, or adequate teachers, and when 
first-aid was desperately needed. Moreover, they were suspicious 
of the immediate implication (not to say, the motives) of some 
of the high-sounding proposals. For instance, the American 
proposals that Unesco should seek the abolition of the obstacles 
to the free flow of Communications—tariffs, quotas, censorship, 
discriminatory trade practices, and so on—were consonant 
with objectives to which the member states have subscribed 
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and with the ultimate ideals of Unesco. Yet they were resisted 
and to some extent resented by many countries. If Unesco 
could, with a wave of the wand, abolish such obstacles, with 
all the ideological, economic, and commercial resistances 
involved, what would be the present effect ? The only countries 
which could take full advantage of the removal of those barriers 
ate the technically-advanced and technicaily-intact countries 
with the facilities to produce and export “surplus culture ” 
of their own special brand, in the shape of films, elaborate radio- 
programmes, and glossy magazines and popular “ pulps ”. 
Less privileged countries, or countries whose resources have 
been impaired by the war, would not have the facilities either 
to reciprocate or even to safeguard their own cultures against 
such “dumping”. No one could doubt the sincerity of the 
intentions of the U.S. delegates, but the misgivings about how 
they would work out in practice were equally genuine. Countries 
saw their own cultures being submerged by a synthetic culture. 

The Charter of Unesco provides safeguards against this when 
it says: “‘ With a view to preserving the independence, integrity, 
and fruitful diversity of the cultures and educational systems of 
the States Members of this Organisation, the Organisation is 
prohibited from intervening in matters which are essentially 
within their domestic jurisdiction.” As Mr. David Hardman, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Education, 
said, “ The white light of universal enlightenment includes in 
its spectrum the colours of all the cultures of the world.” 
Before there is unrestricted free trade in culture, countries 
which count themselves vulnerable must be permitted some 
measure of protection and given the means of developing and 
expressing their own cultures in modern terms of films, radio, 
and press. 

Some may feel that the discussions at Paris (particularly the 
wrangling over the budget) and the bread-and-butter programme 
provided for Unesco’s first year fell far short of the aspirations 
and high-sounding intentions of its charter. It can be argued 
on the contrary that the tempering of idealism with a proper 
modicum of cynicism has given Unesco a healthy start. 

Unesco is not a cult ; it is one of the functional organisations 
of the United Nations and it will establish itself as such when it 
functions and achieves practical and tangible results. It will get 
popular support (and a bigger budget) and will command the 
respect of member states when its services are indispensable. 
It is true that Unesco is concerned “ with all the higher mental 
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activities of man, from abstract reasoning and pure science on 
the one hand to music, painting and architecture on the other ; 
and it is concerned with them in all their spatial manifestations 
in the different parts of the world and in all their temporal 
manifestations in the manifold. course of history.” But that is 
neither the language nor the approach. It is true, as Mr. Attlee 
said and as its charter now says, that wars begin in the minds 
of men and it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed. But how ? It is true, as Mr. Ernest 
Bevin said in his broadcast on his return from the Foreign 
Secretaries’ Conference, that political suspicions would be 
removed only with the help of Unesco. But how does Unesco 
reach the people of the Soviet Union ? 

It was with such considerations firmly “ nailed to the counter ” 
by the U.K. delegation that the Unesco programme for its first 
year was produced in Paris. First emphasis was given to 
rehabilitation, although Unesco’s budget allows very little 
direct aid ; it can, however, do a great deal through its National 
Co-operating Bodies in the various countries in raising funds 
and supplies. The suggestions of the Preparatory Commission 
and any new suggestions from the delegations were subjected 
to the following tests: Is the project inherently international 
in character? Does the project fit into the programme so as to 
produce a coherent group of proposals ? Would the project 
be within the financial capacity of Unesco? And is the project 
one which could be carried out by a staff of reasonable dimensions 
which could be quickly recruited ? The British delegation 
also applied a fifth test : Will it catch the public imagination ? 

It is obvious that a budget of £14 million pounds does not 
allow of large scale enterprises. The million dollars which 
we were discussing as the budget for science is about the price 
of an American laboratory instrument, like the cyclotron. 
A similar amount for mass-communications would not equip 
a film studio or a powerful radio-station. Most of the restricted 
allocation is bound to go in the overheads of the administration, 
but that would be more than justified if it was spent in recruiting 
talent and invested in brains. If Unesco can provide the 
inspiration and stimulation much of its initial work will be 
merely in providing facilities. 

For instance, in the vast field of education (with its ultimate 
task the enlightenment of 1,000,000,000 illiterates) it can make 
a very good start by encouraging the study of “ Education for 
International Understanding ” in the schools and institutions 
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of member states. It is to organise a seminar on the subject 
to which teachers from member states will be called during the 
year and will arrange similar seminars on a regional basis. It 
will supply materials and advice to existing organisations and 
will appoint a panel of experts for the study of a programme of 
“Fundamental Education”. This is part of the new thinking 
which Unesco has already provoked. Fundamental education 
is the creation, among illiterates, of the environment of literacy ; 
it accepts the fact that in backward communities class-room 
education is lost when the children who are initiated into 
literacy are swallowed up in a slough of illiteracy—when home 
circumstances or the nature of employment makes redundant 
what they have learned. The problem is how, without the 
enormous difficulties of direct teaching, the adult population 
can be made sufficiently appreciative to provide proper encour- 
agement to the new generation. Without being able to read or 
write themselves, they may, through intelligent discussion or 
through the spoken word or the visual image, be brought into 
a communion of interest with the child-pupils or students. 
It might be called “ adult education without tears ”. Unesco is 
also to make a beginning in securing an improvement of 
text-books and teaching materials and it is to consider a Teachers’ 
Charter. In association with other organisations it is to 
investigate the problem of “ handicapped children” in war- 
stricken countries. All these proposals have to be related to the 
primary programme—that of helping, through funds and 
resources provided by more fortunate countries, to restore 
the war-shattered school-systems. 

The most business-like commission was the Science 
Commission. It had many advantages over the other commis- 
sions. Dr. Joseph Needham who had headed this section of 
the Preparatory Commission had had practical experience of 
the kind of problems involved during his war-time service as 
British Scientific Liaison Officer in China. He knew what the 
“ dark areas ” wanted to learn from the “ bright areas” ; what 
was essential to scientists working remote from their colleagues 
and under primitive conditions, with poor equipment and 
inadequate literature. He had personally demonstrated the 
incalculable value of the kind of scientific intercourse and 
mutual assistance which was the basis of his proposals to the 
Conference. The Commission also had the advantage that 
scientists regardless of nationality already considered themselves 
members of a world commonwealth, that most of the scientific 
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delegates were already well-known to each other, and that they 
had clear-cut ideas as to what was needed and what could be 
done. When they talked of meeting the needs of devastated 
» countries, they did it with knowledge of the kind of equipment 
» used in war and now surplus, which could be adapted and 
made available and they had concrete suggestions to make to 
U.N.O. for making scientific equipment a substantial part of 
reparations. They proposed the setting up of four Science 
Co-operation Offices by Unesco in China, India, Middle East, 
and Latin America. These offices wiil assist the scientists of 
the region, particularly on methods of raising the standard of 
life of the people. By moderate subsidy and provision of 
secretarial assistance, etc., Unesco will give a new lease of life 
to the International Scientific Unions, which exist in practically 
every branch of science, and which by regular congresses and 
by international laboratories which they create, are already 
covering a large part of the field of Unesco’s scientific interests. 
Where gaps exist in the activities of those Unions, Unesco 
will take steps to close them. It is also going to assist in the 
production and distribution of scientific films for research, 
teaching, and popularisation of science, and to arrange special 
facilities for the movement of scientists and scientific materials 
about the world. In co-operation with the World Health 
Organisation and with F.A.O. it is to establish international 
research centres for the study of nutrition in India and China 
and for the study of tropical conditions in Hylean Amazon. 
This latter project fulfils the British criterion of “‘ Will it 
catch the public imagination ?” Hylean Amazon is the area 
embraced by the Amazon and its tributaries. It covers a third 
of the continent of South America and impinges upon eight 
sovereign states. For the most part, it is dense forest and 
practically unexplored. It is reckoned that it has an indigenous 
population of about 200,000 scattered along the river banks. 
So far it has resisted development. It is an area of great interest 
to all the “ -ologists ”—anthropologists, zoologists, meteor- 
ologists, geologists, etc. There is no doubt that apart from its 
forests and dense vegetation, which are important in this 
Cellulose Age, there is great mineral wealth in the area. The 
proposition, modest in origin, came from Brazil, that Unesco 
might like to take over the Institute of Hylean Amazon at Belem, 
staff it internationally, and extend its activities. It became 
evident however that the suggestion had bigger possibilities. 
The eight countries involved were disposed to co-operate 
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together and with Unesco in examining the possibilities of the 
region. Moreover, W.H.O. with its concern for tropical 
diseases had an interest and so did F.A.O. Indeed at the 
Copenhagen Conference, this area was cited as a typical instance 
where F.A.O. could apply international principles to a virgin 
forest. The proper development of the world’s forests is a 
major concern of the Food and Agriculture Organisation. 
The ruthless devastation of the past has left its record in soil- 
erosion and the consequent destruction of good farm-land 
washed away or silted by the floods the forests once tempered. 
It has to see that forests opened up for developments are 
scientifically cut and conserved, that lumbering is related to 
agriculture and to secondary industry. Instead of gangs of 
lumbermen levelling the forests indiscriminately and then 
moving on to fresh ravages, F.A.O. sees an organised community 
moving in, with scientists, timber-technicians, factory-workers, 
to develop the pulp and cellulose industries and a localised 
T.V.A. project of family-settlement, doctors, teachers, and 
social-workers. Hylean Amazon might be the area for such 
an international enterprise. Unesco would do the preparatory 
research ; W.H.O. would concern itself with tropical health ; 
F.A.O. would initiate the development; the International 
Bank might provide the capital and I.L.O. would have an 
interest. It could become a great experiment in co-operation, 
not only between nations, but between the functional agencies. 
It would be developing an area, with the interests of the peoples 
concerned safeguarded and for the advantage of the whole 
world as well as the eight countries involved. 

The Arts and Letters Commission, dealing with literature, 
music, theatre, and visual arts, confronted the fact that before 
it could deal with creative possibilities it had to deal with a 
world-wide shortage of simple requirements, like canvas and 
colours for artists. It also decided to set up a Translation Bureau 
and take steps to bring into existence an International Theatre 
Institute. The Social Sciences made pretty heavy weather and 
most of the proposals were exploratory. Museums and libraries 
had a lot of constructive suggestions and the emphasis was 
on mutual aid—helping to replenish the looted and destroyed 
institutions by assembling replacements from all over the world. 

It was obvious, however, that the liveliest concern of the 
nations was less with the E and the S and the C of Unesco than 
with the invisible hyphens between them—the films, the radio, 
and the press. They are the means of popular expression of 
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all three, Education, Science, and Culture. While their 
instruments and techniques can be adapted to the class-room 
and laboratory, their main interest to Unesco is their use, for 
good or ill, in reaching the multimillions. 

It was their power as instruments of propaganda which 
caused so much emphasis to be laid upon them in the charter 
of Unesco and it was the fear of that power which made nations 
send strong teams of experts to the Mass Communications 
Commission. When M. Bidault on behalf of the Government 
of France welcomed the delegates, he warned them against any 
attempt to “establish an Empire over the minds of men—that 
worst of all tyrannies”. Again it was the small countries, 
especially those which had been occupied, which were acutely 
alive to the threat. They had seen these instruments perverted 
in a deliberate attempt to dictate political and racial heresies 
and, in the case of the German people, to produce the will to 
wage aggressive war. They were also aware that without any 
conscious purpose at domination and for ends no worse than 
commercial, they can be the means of propagating a particular 
“way of life ”, of impressing a particular culture, and of setting 
dubious standards of value. And that power lies with those 
countries with highly developed film, radio and publishing 
facilities. 

The British delegation, with Mr. J. B. Priestley as “ leading 
silk” in the Mass Communication Commission, took the 
leadership of the smaller countries. As one of the countries 
which has the potentials, it disputed the right of any country 
to propagate its particular culture at the expense of the cultures 
of other countries. While accepting the ultimate ideal of 
unrestricted flow, it insisted that Unesco’s immediate concern 
should be to help the less-privileged countries to develop film, 
press, and radio facilities for the promotion and expression-of 
their own cultures and as a contribution to the common culture 
of the world. It recognised that Unesco cannot provide 
countries with film-studios, or high-powered radio transmitters, 
ot prolific presses ; but it was charged with making an immediate 
survey of the needs of countries and of the means of providing 
such equipment. In the meantime, the highly-developed 
countries could give a proof of their genuine intentions by 
providing fellowships. These countries will offer the hospitality 
of their studios, radio-networks, and publishing houses to 
guest-technicians from other countries and will undertake to 
train them in the best and latest methods and equip them with 
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the experience which will enable them to develop the film, 
radio, and publishing resources of their own countries. There 
will also be a higher range of fellowships for trained professionals 
who need a refresher course. These fellowships will be a 
charge on the host-country and, if the example of Britain is 
followed, will be provided by the film industry, the broadcasting 
agencies, and the newspaper and periodical publishers. 

While it was recognised that to turn the infant Unesco 
loose in the jungle of powerful interests which constitute the 
obstacles to free flow of information would be to jeopardise 
its whole existence, certain fact-finding inquiries were entrusted 
to it. These would be necessary preliminaries to any intervention 
and would not, in themselves, rouse dangerous antagonisms. 
They included a survey of the existing radio-systems of the 
world; the themes and areas of distribution of feature films ; 
the contents of news-reels (how far, and in what ways, they 
give items about countries other than those of their origin) 
and the characteristics, trends and circulation of popular 
newspapers and periodicals and the nature of their control. 
These would be assemblies of facts without passing judgments. 
Other surveys would cover the possibilities of cheapening and 
extending services to press and radio by cable, wireless, and 
mail; the vexed question of international copyright, and the 
training and status of journalists. Unesco is also to “ stimulate ” 
national bodies to set up Institutes of Scientific Information, 
for the proper guidance, advice, and servicing of films, press 
and radio on scientific subjects. 

Every Commission resisted the suggestion that Unesco 
should make awards—a kind of supranational “Oscar” or 
Nobel or Pulitzer Prize. It was felt that asking Unesco to 
become an arbiter of taste or of merit would be almost as 
prévocative as its “ Esperanto philosophy”. It was, however, 
agreed that it should encourage the creation of independent 
bodies to make such awards in the international field. Similarly 
it was felt that it would be a mistake for Unesco to “ go into 
production ” either in the radio, film, publishing, theatre, or 
any other sphere. Its function is to stimulate the best of the 
existing enterprises and, where they are national, help to make 
them available internationally—for example, by securing the 
exchange of the best musical programmes on the radio and 
by organising international festivals. 

In mass-communications, this kind of stimulation is 
particularly important. If it is to reach the “ masses”, it must 
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accept the fact that “ box-office appeal”, “ peak-listening ”’, 
| and “ circulation-building ” are realities. Unesco, if it is to 
achieve its objects, has to claim and hold the interest of a world- 
audience before it can indoctrinate. The person who owns a 
receiver and controls the tuning knob; who buys a cinema- 
ticket or finds the price of a newspaper or periodical, is the 
atbiter of “ popular appeal”. It was a salutary experience for 
a conference, necessarily weighted by educationists and 
intellectuals, to be reminded by the assembled experts of the 
mass-communications Commission, that mass-communication 
is, in fact, 90 per cent “ attraction” and 10 per cent “ positive 
purpose”. That does not mean that “ attraction” involves 
low standards, or debased tastes, or crude exploitation, so 
often used for drumming-up the public to-day. It does, 
however, mean appealing to the emotions and the imagination, 
as well as to intelligence and reason. 

One of the biggest contributions of the British delegation 
was in gaining the acceptance of the principle that Unesco, 
instead of trying to “go into business on its own account ” 
or even to persuade radio networks to allocate a “ Unesco 
Hour ”, should try to reach existing audiences by producing 
ideas” which would appeal, on their merits as “ good box- 
office”, to the hardboiled executives of the film, radio, and 
publishing trade. They urged that Unesco invest in brains 
and in the best experts, preferably on special assignments or 
short-term contracts. The kind of projects, on these lines, 
which were adopted were an “Ideas Bureau”, “ World University 
of the Air”, a radio seminar, in which the leading exponents 
in various countries would be “ hooked-up ” in discussions 
which would be carried, under that title, of the networks of the 
world; an “International Forum” in which famous people 
would discuss, in the press, the live issues of the day ; a “ World- 
Feature Story ”, in which Unesco would get a famous writer, 
a tadio-producer, and a film-producer, to co-operate on some 
theme demonstrating international co-operation and human 
excellence (e.g., the combined efforts of men and women of 
various nationalities to restore the shattered school-system of 
a wrecked country, or the T.V.A. for the Indus or Hylean 
Amazon), and this would be released simultaneously, in print, 
on the air, and on the screen, with a concentrated impact ; and 
the inducement of Hollywood and the British and other film 
interests to make feature films on Unesco themes by exciting 
their interest and providing the “stories”. There is no doubt 
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that, given the lead from Unesco, all these things are practicable 
and could be initiated and, in many cases, achieved in the first year. 
M’ John Grierson, the pioneer of the documentary film move- 
ment, has accepted the post of head of the mass-communications 
section of Unesco, and can be counted on to provide the 
imagination initative and drive. 

Many may feel, as some of the delegates felt, that the high- 
purpose and aspirations of Unesco were tarnished by being 
man-handled in this way. The answer is simpie—Unesco is 
a functional organisation of the United Nations. Its function 
is to help the peoples of the world to understand each other 
and in that understanding to find security and peace. Ignorance 
and suspicion are not removed by chamber-music and folk- 
dancing, or by scientists discoursing among themselves, or by 
educationists agreeing upon the right theories of education. 
“Intellectual Co-operation ” in the League days meant “ The 
Co-operation of Intellectuals”. That is not the assignment of 
Unesco. Unesco has to discover the idiom of the ordinary 
people. It is “The Peoples Palace” as well as the Aeolian 
Hall; it is The Light Programme as well as The Third 
Programme ; it is the bazaar story-teller as well as Education 
in World Citizenship ; it is Greer Garson as “ Madame Curie ” 
as well as High Altitude Research on the Jungfraujoch. 

The Preparatory Commission in its report quoted Sir John 
Orr as saying that F.A.O.s primary task was to combat hunger 
and poverty throughout the world and drew the analogy of 
Unesco combating spiritual hunger and mental poverty. 
There are 1,000,000,0c0 people in the world who are under- 
nourished ; there are 1,000,000,000 people who are illiterate ; 
they are, mainly, the same people. But just as Orr has had to 
cope with a famine situation and with bare survival before he 
can hope to raise the nutritional standards of the world to a 
state of universal well-being, so Huxley, in his two years as 
Director-General, will have to concern himself with first-aid 
and with convincing those who control budgets that Unesco 
is a necessity and not a luxury. Beyond those testing years, 
of which he has to bear the burden, the future possibilities are 
limitless. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE 


RECONSTRUCTION EXAMINATION 
By F. W. HoipEn 


HUNDREDS of aspiring Permanent Secretaries of State and 
Ambassadors have been undergoing for the past year and more 
the trials and tribulations of the Administrative Reconstruction 
Examination, conducted by the Civil Service Commission. 
Designed to sift out fairly, yet quickly, the best of the people, 
who would have entered for the Administrative Examination 
over the war years, it is important in itself as an illustration of 
how Great Britain is tackling a particular piece of reconstruction. 
Through its agency some 500 young men and women, a few 
of whom will go to the top in the next twenty to thirty years 
and many of whom will reach the rank of Assistant Secretary 
or its equivalent, will be offered permanent appointments in 
the Administrative grade of the Home Civil Service and in the 
senior branch of the Foreign Service. Lastly, the experience 
which the Civil Service Commission gains in the conduct of 
this examination will undoubtedly shape policy towards the 
future permanent examination—a matter of some moment in 
a bureaucratic state ! 

For such reasons the Administrative Reconstruction 
Examination repays some study. It will have to cater for 4,000 
or more candidates under the age of 30 over a period of three or 
four years from the end of the war, each candidate falling into 
one of four categories ; (a) ex-service men (b) ex-service women 
(c) candidates from the executive and other grades of the 
permanent Civil Service, wishing to enter the Administrative 
Class, and (d) all others, including temporary. Administrative 
Staff in the Home and Foreign Service and recent graduates 
from the Universities. Following the policy laid down in the 
original White Paper,! approximately 75 per cent of the available 
vacancies are reserved for ex-service men, an unspecified 
percentage for ex-service women (according to the number 
of candidates presenting themselves), a further unspecified 
percentage for the special class of entrants from the executive 
and other grades of the Civil Service, the residue of posts being 
available for competition among all other candidates. This 
policy is at least an advance on that followed after the last war, 


* Cmd. 6567, November, 1944. 
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when until 1925 ex-Service men enjoyed an almost complete 
preference for established posts... When I have outlined the 
nature of the examination, I would like to comment on certain 
questions of principle arising from the application of this 
policy. 

Obviously the pre-war type of academic examination plus 
interview was entirely unsuitable for the mass of candidates 
likely to present themselves, who would have been absent from 
their books for the best part of seven years. Further, because 
the number of probable candidates ran into thousands, a drastic 
attempt had to be made to “ sift out the wheat from the chaff” 
at an early stage in the examination, if the process of final 
selection was not to break down through over-loading. 
Accordingly the examination has two stages. 

Firstly, after satisfying the Commission that he has had a 
standard of education equivalent to a second-class honours 
degree, every candidate must take a written qualifying 
examination of five papers—English Essay, English Precis and 
Comprehension, Arithmetic, General Knowledge (each of which 
carry a maximum of 100 marks) and a written test of General 
Intelligence, for which a maximum of 200 marks, one-third 
of the total of the whole examination, is given. Approximately 
one-half of the candidates fail this qualitying test. Given that 
a rigorous weeding-out process must begin somewhere in 
view of the heavy competition for the limited number of 
vacancies, a pass-mark of 365 out of 600, or 345, if a minimum 
specified standard is reached in the two English Papers and 
the General Intelligence Test, cannot be said to be unduly 
high, although a severe enough test to examinees, who are out 
of practice. In response to criticism, mainly from Mr. Bevin, 
that too many desirable candidates were failing the written 
examination, the Commissioners have lowered their minimum 
standard somewhat in the direction of interviewing a number of 
the near-failures of the Written Examinations to decide whether 
or not they are suitable material to proceed to the second stage 
of the whole examination. 

The Written Examination is undoubtedly a searching test 
of an individual’s general equipment and ability, the more so 
because little preparation is possible for it. As it is at present 
constituted however, too much stress is laid upon the General 
Intelligence Paper, which is really a trial of mental speed and 
stamina in answering a mass of simple but unusual questions 


1 Cmd. 6567, p. 10, para. 17. 
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on a variety of things within an hour. Two opinions are, 
perhaps, possible on the value of a paper of this character for 
adults as a means of discovering whether candidates have the 
desirable qualities of future administrators and it is, I think, 
undoubted that a high mark in a Paper of this sort does not by 
itself presage the kind of mental adaptability required in the 
Civil Servant of to-day. However, this question of principle 
might be argued, the candidate with a facility for answering 
this kind of paper, where the cross-word puzzle expert is in 
his element, can easily gain 150 and possibly the maximum of 
200 marks (which has been accomplished on at least two 
occasions) ; in the two English Papers an aggregate of 150 is 
a tarity. If it would be unfashionable to suggest that a General 
Intelligence Paper has little value for the future permanent 
examination, then certainly the maximum marks for such a 
paper should not be more than 100. Otherwise candidates 
with the particular ability demanded by this type of paper 
would be at too great an advantage, assuming, which does 
not obtain in this examination, that the candidate’s marks 
in the Written Papers will definitely count in his final assessment 
in the future Permanent Examination. 

Every candidate successful in the Qualifying Examination 
goes to a spacious country-house at Cobham, Surrey, for 
“written and verbal tests of personal qualities” (to quote the 
form of invitation) lasting about two days, and for a final 
interview with the Interviewing Board of the Civil Service 
Commission—this is the second stage of the whole examination. 
Working in a small group of 6-8 persons, and watched over 
by the Chairman, Observer, and Psychologist from the 
examining staff attached to the Group, the candidate at the 
“ Country-House,” as it has come to be called, partakes in 
discussions, prepares and gives a short talk on a subject of his 
own choice, acts as Chairman of his group in dealing with a 
set of imaginary administrative problems and undergoes a 
further series of psychological tests, but of a somewhat different 
character from that of the written examination. 

The parentage of the “Country-House” experiment, 
for such it is, is undoubtedly the Officer Selection Boards 
developed during the war, adapted to the needs of the Civil 
Administrative Departments. It is, of course, too early to 
say whether the experiment is a success. Only the future 
careers of successful candidates in the Home and Foreign 
Service can ultimately decide this question, by which time any 
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fatal defects inherent in the experiment will have wrought their 
damage. On points of detail it may certainly be criticised. Two 
days is too short a time for a test of this character and probably, 
when the pressure has lessened, the Commission will revert 
to their original intention of giving three days to each batch 
of candidates. Further, because the actual tests must be worked 
out with great forethought if they are going to meet their 
object, there is some danger over a period of time that the 
*“* Country-House ” will become somewhat stereotyped in its 
approach ; again, when the pressure is less, the desirability of 
developing the technique will undoubtedly be appreciated. 
Certain things may, however, be said, which tend to show that 
Cobham is on the ‘tight lines. 

Its purpose is to provide a more thorough means than is 
found in the single interview of the traditional type for assessing 
the personal qualities of each candidate. By a series of tests, 
carefully designed to project the virtues and defects of each 
candidate in a series of situations, likely to be encountered in 
the course of administrative life, ‘the interviewing staff try to 
obtain an integrated and realistic picture of a candidate’s 
personality. At the end of two days the candidate has answered 
many searching questions and has shown his capacity for acting 
as a member of group to such an extent that an intelligent 
examining staff must have at its disposal the materials for a 
right answer on each candidate’s suitability in the great majority 
of cases. 

Whether the Cobham technique does in fact provide the 
right kind of answer depends ultimately on the qualities of the 
people which the modern Civil Service requires and for which 
Cobham and the Commission are presumably looking. It is 
no concern of mine to try to define the ‘mponderabilia of the ideal 
Civil Servant but merely to emphasize that the Cobham technique 
presupposes such an animal and, what is perhaps more difficult, 
a way of relating the performance of the candidate in a series 
of what must be artificial tests, although designed with the best 
intentions, to the qualities of the type of person which the 
Civil Service wants. 

As the Commission have rightly kept their silence up to the 
present upon the actual way in which the final results in the 
Reconstruction Examination are reached, the doubt I have 
expressed about the Cobham technique must apply to the 
final interviewing stage as well. As soon as possible after his 
attendance at Cobham, the candidate is given his final interview 
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at Burlington Gardens, where a group of distinguished ladies 
| and gentlemen in the traditional manner try to confound and 
confuse him with the subtlety of the embarrassing question, 
mixed with polite requests for his views on diverse matters of 
the highest State policy. Short of the Old Bailey, he will not 
meet such deadly cross-examination in his life again. If he is 
impervious to such attacks, he may survive. 

With the publication of the final results of the December 
examination, it is apparent that the candidate’s fate is decided 
at the final interviewing stage. If he obtains 240 (or 80%) 
or above out of a maximum of 300 marks, given for “ Interview 
and Record”, he passes completely, subject to the medical 
examination. If he obtains between 220 and 240 marks, he is 
placed in one of three reserve categories. If he receives under 
220 marks, then he fails, but with the possibility of trying again, 
and is placed in one of five categories. Because the final 
interview is the St. Peter’s Gate to the desirable heaven of a 
permanent career in the Civil Service and the blackest hell of 
competition in the outside world, the suspicion must remain, 
until the Commission gives an account of the technique it 
employs in reaching its final assessments, that a good or bad 
impression at the final interview is the determining factor, 
for it is then that the Commission answers the fundamental 
question “Do we, or don’t we, want this man or woman in 
the Civil Service ?” In other words, more proof is wanted 
that the Commission in their present policy have really left 
behind the fundamental defect of the single interview, where 
it was notorious that the same candidate could be given two 
radically differing assessments by two different interviewing 
boards. I am not thereby making any suggestion that Cobham 
and the final interviewing board tend to favour the candidate 
with the background of the Public School: and the older 
university ; from a general acquaintance with a good many 
candidates, I would say that the casualties from this type of 
candidate have been quite as heavy as with any other. Certainly, 
also, a good or indifferent performance in the Written 
Examination makes no difference to the performance of the 
candidate in the second stage, candidates with very high marks 
having failed badly and candidates at the bottom of the 
qualifying-list having passed completely. 

The process of final selection is immeasurably complicated 
by the policy of the White Paper on Reconstruction recruitment 
for the Civil Service. Firstly, since the total number of vacancies 
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for this examination has not been finally fixed but is provisionally 
put at about 500, the Commissioners obviously cannot appoint 
up to this total at once, for fear of a sudden decline in the 
requirements of the Home and Foreign Service. Hence a 
considerable number of candidates are placed on the reserve- 
list. Secondly, it has been said that the standard for final success 
is 240 marks out of a maximum of 300. This is an abnormally 
high pass-standard for any examination and possibly only about 
6 per cent of the candidates will reach it. Then comes the 
difficulty presented by the distinction between Service and 
non-Service candidates. 

The policy of the original White Paper reserved 75 per cent 
of the places for men Service candidates, “‘ providing, of course, 
that a minimum qualifying standard is attained”.' This ought 
to imply, but does not necessarily do so, that the same standard 
would be preserved between Service and non-Service candidates. 
If the same standard is preserved, and every dictate of right 
reason as well as of public policy says that it should be so, 
then clearly it follows that the 3 : 1 proportion between Service 
and non-Service candidates in the allocation of posts cannot be 
applied, unless the entry of the respective classes of candidates 
is approximately in the same proportion, because the number 
of first-class people from a given number of Service candidates 
is likely to be the same as those from elsewhere. It is by now 
common knowledge that the entry from Service candidates 
has been disappointing and it is possible that the proportion 
of entries between Service and non-Service candidates is more 
likely to approximate to1:1. If this is the correct position, 
then there are strong grounds for saying that the policy of the 
original White Paper in reserving 75 per cent of the available 
posts to men candidates from the Services cannot be applied. 
If, on the other hand, a lower qualifying standard is being 
applied to the Service, as compared with non-Service, candidates, 
then, to say the least, the Commissioners will have departed 
from the basic principle of open competition accepted since 
1871. 


1 Cmd. 6567, p. 10, paragraph 19. 
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THE JEWISH COMMUNAL VILLAGES 
IN PALESTINE 


By EDWIN SAMUEL 


THERE is a struggle in progress in Palestine to-day. It is 
a struggle between Jew and Arab for supremacy in that tiny 
land. The struggle gives rise to great concern in Great Britain, 
the holder of the trusteeship for Palestine. Large British armed 
forces are required there to keep the peace. There is fear that 
the policy recommended by the Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry, if carried out, will antagonize the Arabs, not only 
of Palestine but of the whole Middle East and throw them 
into the arms of Russia. There are others in Great Britain, 
however, who see below the surface of Zionist intransigence. 
They realize that Jews, a minority everywhere for two thousand 
years, are fearful of remaining a minority in their own homeland. 
Many Englishmen feel the full horror of the massacre of millions 
of Jews in Europe and would make a special effort to settle the 
remnants in Palestine. 

Whatever the criticisms of Jewish nationalism may be, 
none will deny that, like all nationalisms, it is a powerful force. 
But Jewish nationalism is different from all other nationalisms. 
All other peoples struggling for independence start their struggle 
in a definite geographical area, whether it be India, Egypt 
and Indonesia to-day, or Greece, Bulgaria and Rumania a 
century ago. But Jews are scattered and must first come to 
their common centre as part of their movement for independence. 
An enormous effort is required to uproot tens and hundreds of 
thousands of families, to transport them across the oceans to 
Palestine and to settle them there in productive enterprise. 
The resultant power generated by this gigantic operation is 
like the impact of a stormy Atlantic roller against a sea wall. 
The wave comes down with a majestic hammer blow and shakes 
the wall to its foundations. 

Much of this shattering impact of Jewish nationalism on 
Palestine is being utilised for the process of creating a new 
civilization on normal lines—modern agriculture, industry, 
education, sanitation; the beginnings of a distinctive art and 
literature. 

This process is fertilising not only Palestine but the whole 
Middle East. Literature requires 2 common language, and 
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Jewish nationalism is unusual in its need for the restoration of 
a dead tongue, not for sentimental reasons alone, but as an 
essential medium of communication between Jews from the 
four quarters of the globe. The disruptive effect of the Tower 
of Babel on language must be repaired. 

The immense volume of energy generated by Jewish 
nationalism is being used not only to rebuild Palestine, fertilise 
the Middle East and restore an ancient tongue. Part of it is 
being used to create a wholly novel form of social living—the 
Jewish communal village. When the history of modern 
Palestine is written centuries from now, the rise of the 
communal village may be found to have been more 
important than all the other products of Jewish nationalism 
put together. 


I 

The communal village is not as new as many people believe. 
The first two villages were established as long ago as 1910, 
just south of the Sea of Galilee. Many more were founded in 
the early 1920’s as the first fruits of the Balfour Declaration of 
1917. By 1938 there were 68 communal villages in Palestine : 
to-day there are 120; and new ones are being started at the 
rate of one a month. The communal village is now the principal 
form of Jewish settlement in Palestine. 

There are already 30,000 people living in the communal 
villages, some of them the grandchildren of the original 
settlers. Thirty-six years is not a long time for an experiment 
of this sort : some communal villages in the United States have 
lasted for a century and have then collapsed. But those in 
Palestine seem to be so well rooted and so eminently successful 
in every way, that sociologists in many countries are beginning 
to sit up and take notice. Two recent books by Henry Infield— 
one on the communa! village in Palestine, and the other on the 
comparison between the communal villages of Palestine, the 
United States, Russia and Mexico—serve to focus attention on 
this remarkable phenomenon. Tens of thousands of British 
and Dominion troops stationed in the Middle East during the 
recent wart have visited the communal villages and have seen 
with their own eyes that this is no dream. The troops may not 
feel able to copy communal village methods in their own 
resettlement schemes; but at least they know what can 
be done when devotion to an ideal is carried to the 
highest pitch. 
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What zs a communal village ? Let me describe it in its 
simplest terms. It is a community of men and women, some 


of 


pw married, others single. They collectively maintain not only 
vet one another, but all the children and all the elderly parents 
| who have come to the village. 
ish The village lives on the products of agriculture (mixed 
lise farming, not monoculture) with dairy-products as the main 
t is cash crop. There is also subsidiary factory production in some 
the of the villages. 
erm All surplus products are sold in the towns through marketing 
the co-operatives, and all necessaries not produced in the village 
ote | ate purchased by the village as a whole through consumers’ 
ism co-operatives. No wages are paid. All men and women work 
without payment in the fields or workshops or in the communal 
kitchens. In return, they are housed and clothed and fed in 
the communal dining-halls at the expense of the community. 
ve. No money is in circulation in the village as none is required. 
10 There are no locks on the doors since there is no private property 
¥* to be stolen. There are no village constables since there is 
of | practically no crime. All members of the community, whatever 
ne their age or responsibility, receive the same standard of food 
the and are equally well dressed. The village treasurer and the 
pal village scavenger sit side by side at the same table: there are 
no social distinctions whatever. The women are members in 
nal their own right: the death or incapacity of a husband makes 
nal no difference to the wife’s maintenance. All children are 
ent watds of the community. There is never any unemployment : 
ave the Beveridge plan is nothing compared to the social security 
in afforded by the communal village. 
ful Each married couple has a bed-sitting room. The children 
ing live together according to age-groups in a series of children’s 
j— houses in the middle of the village. They have all the advantages 
the of a boarding-school for most of the day and night, but instead 
the of seeing their parents only at half-term or in the holidays, 
on can be with them every evening and at the week-ends. 
ish The communal village in Palestine thus combines some 
the of the elements of the convent, the army mess, and the Oxford 
on or Cambridge college. 
not To operate such a form of voluntary social living requires, 
we however, a vety high degree of self-discipline and mutual 
can confidence. The villages are all small: none has more than a 
the thousand souls. 
The Russian kolkhoz is somewhat similar to the Jewish 
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communal village, but differs from it in four important aspects : 

(2) The kolkhoz is compulsory ; the communal village 
voluntary. 

(b) A member of the kolkhoz gives most of his working 
day to the communal fields but is allowed to grow his 
own vegetables and chickens in addition. Inthe communal 
village there is no private property whatever. 

(c) In the kolkhoz, each member brings up his children 
in his own cottage and eats there; in the communal 
village, this is all done centrally. 

(d) In the kolkhoz, each member is paid according to 
his output. In the communal village, not only are there 
no wages but there is no money economy at all. 

From the point of view of the communal villages, the 
kolkhoz thus seems to be somewhat of a compromise between 
communal living and individualism. The Russian, it seems, 
is still unable to work without monetary incentives. Why should 
this be different in the Jewish communal village ? 

There is in Palestine a number of powerful incentives which, 
collectively, have enabled the communal village to take root, 
to become self-supporting and to send out new shoots. But, 
even elsewhere, it is not impossible to find men and women 
who are prepared to work without hope of self-enrichment. 
With the heavy taxation of to-day, money loses a great deal 
of its value. Many men and women worked during the war, 
under the impulse of emergency, without thought of self; 
and even in peace-time, there are exceptional men and women 
working in poorly-paid posts in slum and church-hall or in 
foreign missions for the greater glory of God. To many, 
virtue is its own reward. In medieval times, the monk in his 
monastery lavished endless hours on exquisite illumination of 
the manuscripts he wrote. For him it was pride of craftsmanship 
that provided the incentive. In the communal village also there 
is pride of craftsmanship. The man in charge of the cow- 
byre jealously watches the volume of milk production and its 
fat content, not only in his own village but in all other villages. 
If he loses the high position he and his village have achieved 
in the periodical returns, it is for him a personal disaster. If he 
can take his village up to an even higher place in the list, his 
personal satisfaction amply repays him for all the extra care he 
has taken. Competition between man and man is thus replaced 
by competition between village and village, each membet 
identifying his own interests with those of his group. 
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COMMUNAL VILLAGES IN PALESTINE 


But what enables the communal village in its purest form 
to take root and flourish in Palestine, while it has failed else- 
where ? There are many causes, each one of which alone would 
be inadequate but all of which together have produced not 
merely an Atlantic roller but something of a tidal wave. This 
combination of causes operating in a particular geographical 
area at a given moment in time has produced something quite 
exceptional which might otherwise not have developed for 
another hundred years or so. Here are some of the causes : 

1. Modern Jewish nationalism. This is the most powerful 
cause of all. It aims at the creation of a model state, a new 
heaven on earth. In it is an element derived from the past— 
the old Testament conception of absolute justice between man 
and man. 

2. Socialism. Many of the early communal settlers were 
of Russian or Polish origin, strongly influenced by early 
egalitarian literature. 

3. Intelligence. The Jewish settlers are not of peasant 
stock. The great majority come from middle-class urban 
families and have had a good secondary education. They 
pick up the art of farming with great ease and have raised 
agricultural cost-accounting to a fine art. The few Jewish 
families from Eastern Europe with agricultural experience who 
have settled in Palestine have not proved a success. They are 
very conservative by temperament. If the cows are black and 
not white, or if the harvest is in May and not in July, they 
feel hopelessly lost. The young and enthusiastic student 
from the city makes in the long run a much better scientific 
farmer. 

There are intelligent people in every country. The trouble 
is to get them on to the land and to keep them on the land. 
Chesterton, no friendly critic, once said that the Jewish National 
Home would never be a success until there was a Jewish under- 
gardener who did not hanker after being an upper-gardener ; 
and until there were village idiots who were idiots enough to 
stay in their villages. It is now clear that Jews in Palestine are 
sufficiently crazy to stay on their farms. Weizman has said: 
“Tt is not necessary to be crazy to be a Zionist, but it helps.” 
It is often the abnormal man in whom genius lies. Quirks 
produce novelties: normality often produces dullness. At 
the moment, the Jew in Palestine is still abnormal: whether 
the hot climate and the siesta will enable him to retain enough 
abnormality to be original is another matter. In Biblical times, 
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the Jews were the highlanders (largely for reasons of defence) 
while the Canaanites were the lowlanders. Now the position 
is reversed: the Jews have spread along the warm, irrigable 
plains while the Arabs cling to the virile hill-tops. 


Til 

But for the moment, the Jews are still European and original. 
They have three ideas which differentiate them from all other 
peoples of the west. (Let us call them numbers 4, 5 and 6 in 
the general list of influences) : 

4. Anti-urbanism. Having been confined for centuries to 
the ghetto, the Jew seeks to break out into the country. He 
places an absurdly high valuation on living outside the town. 
While young Americans who are ambitious desert the farm 
and seek to make their fortunes in the city, many Jews in 
Palestine desert the city and seek to become members of a rural 
settlement. Children of well-to-do families in Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv and Haifa line up outside the settlement offices and 
clamour for the right to go out and reclaim a swamp or a piece 
of battered desert. 

5. Anti-intellectualism. For centuries Jews have flocked 
into the professions. As doctors and lawyers, they found greater 
scope for their mental powers; earnings were higher; and 
they did not risk sudden expropriation or deliberate over- 
taxation of their property in times of anti-semitic intolerance. 
If life became intolerable, they removed elsewhere and practised 
their professions in another country. In Palestine to-day there 
is a sharp reaction. The Jew is crazy enough to prefer working 
with his hands to working with his brains. Tens of thousands 
have become artisans, craftsmen and factory workers. Others 
have gone out to be agricultural labourers. A generation ago 
a Jewish shopkeeper would say proudly, “ My Abraham has 
risen to be a doctor.” A Jewish doctor in Palestine to-day 
says proudly, “My son Abraham has risen to be a member 
of a communal village.” Those who live in communal villages 
are now the aristocrats of Palestine. 

6. Neo-Rousseauism. For centuries and in many countries, 
Jews have been prohibited from owning land. Hence in 
Palestine to-day they put a fantastic premium on being farmers. 
To be a primary producer, who grows his own food and does 
not live by buying and selling, has become a symbol of emanci- 
pation. With the decline in the influence of religion, Jews feel 
the need of something to which they can subordinate their 
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COMMUNAL VILLAGES IN PALESTINE 


fierce egos. Like sick dogs they instinctively search for grass 
to eat. As soon as Jewish children begin to outgrow parental 
discipline, they turn to the discipline of Nature. Nature 
provides a less hectic tempo than the moving belt. 

Jews in Europe and America have become geared to work 
at fantastic speeds. The tempo of New York is largely a Jewish 
tempo. Owing to the prejudices of their un-christian neighbours, 
Jews often work under severe disabilities. They must frequently 
be twice as well-trained and energetic as the Gentile in order 
to be able to compete on equal terms. Few Jews can afford the 
long week-end. It is this hyper-concentration of intellectual 
effort that has carried so large a number of Jews to the top, 
whether it be as research workers, chess players, violinists, 
financiers or doctors. In Palestine to-day, there is a violent 
reaction against this hyper-concentration and to the tempo of 
the moving belt. Jewish neuroses, produced by such abnorm- 
ality, are being removed by the simple expedient of learning to 
plough. There’s nothing so good for a neurosis as plodding 
across a field at the tail of a horse. Nothing a farmer can do 
makes his crops grow much quicker. They may be more 
abundant crops ; but he is still dependent on spring, summer, 
autumn and winter—measures of time largely obliterated in the 
artificially heated and artificially lighted skyscrapers of the big 
city. No amount of effort will bring the rain to cloudless skies. 
In the city the weather merely affects the clothes one wears : 
on the farm it can bring either good living or hunger. And its 
vagaries are largely beyond human control. Farming is very 
good for the Jewish soul. 


IV 

There are several other reasons why the Jewish communal 
villagers have managed to take root and develop in Palestine 
while they have been failures elsewhere. 

7. Agnosticism. Very few of the communal villagers are 
orthodox Jews. The age of the Temple is past and they have 
not attempted to rebuild it. A room may be set aside for the 
old people in which to pray ; but the school, not the synagogue, 
is the dominant building in the village. We all like to think 
in categories: the idea of a Jew who does not worry whether 
or not he eats forbidden food is just as repugnant to some 
Christians as the idea of a Moslem university undergraduate 
who enjoys a glass of beer. But Jewish ritual, once the barrier 
against assimilation and conversion, is no longer essential for 
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the preservation of the race. A Jew in Europe or America, if 
he ceases to follow Jewish tradition, is soon swallowed up in 
the powerful civilization around him. He dines with Gentiles, 
works and travels on Saturdays, knows no Hebrew: soon he 
changes his name and inter-marries. But no Jew in Palestine 
can forget he is a Jew: he is in no danger of being assimilated 
by the Arab. Jews do not abandon their European clothes and 
wear Arab dress: it is the Arabs who are adopting Jewish 
costume which they see as European. The Jew in Palestine 
can therefore safely abandon the religion of his fathers. He has 
cleared away from his life the debris of a former civilization : 
he is stripped for action. 

8. Primitive cities. In Great Britain and the United States 
to-day, civilization is primarily urban. But in Bulgaria or 
India, for example, the great mass of the population still lives 
in villages. In an urban civilization the town is highly developed. 
It has all modern conveniences—piped water, a good sewage 
system, electricity, proper transportation. Houses are centrally 
heated. Shops deliver goods to the households. Life is 
comfortable. Where that is so, the city exercises a powerful 
pull on the peasant, who is only too anxious to exchange the 
discomfort of the village for the comfort of the city. Although 
in Palestine to-day city life is fairly comfortable and many 
city dwellers have many luxuries, in the 1920’s, when a number 
of new Jewish communal villages were established, life in the 
city was still very primitive. Oil lamps were still in use. There 
was no running hot-water in the houses. In most cases each 
house had its own cistern and its own cesspit. The housewife 
had to go to market to buy the daily food. There were few 
taxis and no public motor-buses. The telephone system was 
of indifferent quality. There were few cinemas. Shops were 
badly stocked and many essentials had to be purchased abroad. 
In these circumstances the city exercised little pull on the rural 
settlers in general and on the communal villages in particular. 

9. Powerful backing. At the same time, the communal 
villages were not isolated oases in a wilderness of individualist 
enterprise. They had powerful backing from a whole chain 
of institutions. First, they were planned, sponsored and 
financed by the Zionist Organisation with its technical depart- 
ments in Palestine and its vast collection system abroad. The 
Jewish National Fund bought the land for the communal 
villages and allotted it on a 49 years lease. The Jewish 
Foundation Fund provided the initial capital required, repayable 
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over a long period of years. As the communal villages became 
self-supporting, they were able to finance further development 
by commercial loans from a variety of mortgage, co-operative 
and other banks in Palestine. 

Secondly, all communal villagers are necessarily members 
of the great Jewish trade union of Palestine—the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour, popularly called “The Histadruth”’ 
(the Organization). This Federation now has about 100,000 
members—industrial, agricultural and professional. 

It has at its disposal a powerful political machine with its 
own newspapers (the “ Davar”, a labour Hebrew daily, has 
the largest circulation in Palestine). In all Jewish political 
affairs in Palestine the Histadruth exercises at least a fifty per 
cent influence. It provides schools for the children of its 
members, and a well-equipped health insurance service through- 
out Palestine, with its own doctors, clinics, hospitals and 
sanatoria. It has its own industrial enterprises, its own banks 
and insurance companies, a wide array of co-operatives 
(including production, marketing, consumers, savings and 
transport co-operatives); its own employment agencies and 
apprenticeship schemes. 

The agricultural workers’ union is a large and effective group 
within the General Federation; and the communal villages 
are the aristocrats within the agricultural workers’ union. 
The communal villagers, though a small minority of the whole 
membership, thus exercise a predominant influence on the 
policy of the General Federation. Since some of the ablest 
leaders of the Federation are members of communal villages, 
the communal villages receive a correspondingly powerful 
backing from the Federation. 

Thirdly, the communal villages have grouped themselves 
together in three small federations. There is little essential 
difference between the policies of these federations. One 
federation containing most of the larger villages believes that 
there is no theoretical limit to the size of the communal village. 
The other two believe that the communal village should not 
contain more than about 500 souls in all if the members are to 
have unlimited confidence in one another. Of the two latter 
federations, one is more static, the other more progressive, 
especially in the field of education. 

These three federations help any of their constituent villages 
that may be in trouble. They have a central fund, to which all 
constituent villages contribute, which may be used to assist 
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a village in trouble and even to help finance new villages. 

Lastly, there are professional associations for each branch 
of agricultural production. The dairy-men have their own 
association and so have the vegetable growers. They pool 
their common experience, publish comparative figures and 
help one another when needed. 

It is clear that with such powerful backing no communal 
village in Palestine, however isolated in its geographical position, 
is in danger of losing its identity or of being submerged by the 
individualist life around it. 


V 


Then there are three human reasons why the communal 
village has succeeded in Palestine and not elsewhere : 

10. Immigrant workers. The early communal villagers in 
Palestine were immigrants. They were city-dwellers, but they 
did not have to be winkled out of the city in order to go on the 
land. They were on the move anyhow, pushed out of Europe 
as “marginal men” and attracted to Palestine by Jewish 
nationalism. They arrived in ships at Jaffa and Haifa. Having 
gone so far, it was not a great struggle to persuade them to 
go a few miles further, into the country, especially as the city 
offered so few attractions at that time. 

11. Youth. In many new countries it is the older man, 
with a family, who has uprooted himself and who tries to 
re-establish himself overseas. He cannot afford to take many 
risks. He is not easily adaptable to changed conditions. In 
Palestine, the majority of the settlers in the communal villages 
were in their early twenties and unmarried. For them hardship 
had glamour: living under canvas was a mere extension of 
boy-scouting. Many of them came from European Jewish 
families with six, eight and ten children. In the Palestinian 
city or in the ordinary village, they lived lonely lives. In the 
communal village they were once again in the big family. 

12. Selection. In Russia the kolkhoz is compulsory: all 
kulaks have been liquidated. But in Palestine many forms of 
society, both Arab and Jewish, go on living side by side in 
mutual tolerance. There is the Beduin nomad tribe, the big 
Arab landlord with hired labour, the Arab peasant proprietor, 
the big Jewish landlord with hired labour, the co-operative 
village (where members have separate plots and houses but 
sell and buy collectively), and finally the communal village 
(which, in the last analysis, is as well adapted to survive on the 
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sown land as the Beduin tribe is adapted to survive in the 
desert). 

It is thus possible for every agriculturist in Palestine to 
choose that form of life which suits him best. The man with 
much money becomes a landlord hiring labour. The man with 
little money becomes a peasant proprietor. If he is older and 
married, he usually prefers a co-operative village. If he is 
younger and single, he is strongly attracted by the communal 
village. 

There are far more applications for admission to existing 
communal villages—and for starting new communal villages— 
than can be granted by the settlement offices. The conditions 
for admission, imposed by each existing village, are severe. 
It is harder to get into a communal village than into the 
Athenaeum Club. A candidate for a communal village must be 
born in the village or be a near relative of or a former co-worker 
with a member of the village (who could then vouch for the 
candidate). Or he is expected to have spent some years in 
training in a youth movement in Palestine or on an immigrant 
training farm abroad or to have worked in a group of communal 
workers as hired labour in Palestine. He must not only wish 
to be a communal member of a communal village; he must 
also be partly conditioned for membership. He must be 
known as a hard and efficient worker who is prepared to put 
his heart into whatever work he does; who is courteous and 
helpful to his fellow members and who does not ask for more 
than his fair share of anything. Even if he possesses all these 
admirable qualities, he is still required to serve a year’s probation 
in the communal village before he can be regarded as a full 
member. And if he is not wholly satisfactory, he can be asked 
by the village to leave at any time, even after he has completed 
his probation. But before such a stage is reached, the man 
himself usually realizes that he is not cut out to be a communal 
villager and suggests that he should go elsewhere. The 
communal village is thus now in the happy position of being 
so highly esteemed by the public that it can afford to pick and 
choose its members. There is no false sentimentality in the 
wg The whole future of the village may depend on the 
choice. 

The level of the human element is extremely high. The 
communal villagers are accepted in Palestine as the elite of 
the national community. If a man is wanted for a particularly 
dificult job—running a newspaper or organizing a new 
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co-operative or training commandos or fund-raising abroad— 
the natural impulse is to turn at once to the communal village. 
But most villages are chary of giving up their men, however 
important the mission. ‘“‘ Our members are farmers: we must 
keep the farm going. We already have several members away 
on public duties. We can’t afford to give up any more.” 


VI 

13. In addition to all these powerful influences, there is 
the practical argument of Rationalization. The Jewish communal 
village is not based on any theoretical blue-print. It is not the 
inspiration of one man who, when he dies, leaves behind lesser 
men who are unable to walk in his foot-steps, who quarrel 
and disband. It is based on no abstruse religion; involves 
no mysticism ; contains no strange sexual cults. The communal 
village has grown up as a social and political organism best 
suited to perform the tasks which faced its early members. 
It is wholly empirical. 

The communal village had very ordinary beginnings. The 
Zionist Organisation, in its first years, arranged for the purchase 
of a tract of land, south of the sea of Galilee, for Jewish 
colonization. There were few trained Jewish farmers at that 
time, so a group of young workers was sent there with a foreman. 
The foreman and the group did not get on together. So the 
workers asked permission to take over the responsibility for 
working the land as a kind of sub-contract. When this was 
approved as an experiment, they formed themselves into the 
first Jewish communal village. They divided up the daily 
work between themselves (incidentally providing for specializa- 
tion), established a common dining-room ; put all the children 
in a room where the windows could be screened against 
mosquitoes and provided a special kitchen for the children’s 
food. They found that this arrangement had distinct advantages 
for the parents too: they were able to sleep in peace at night. 
Instead of each mother looking after her own child, one mother 
(in rotation) could look after six children by day, and another 
could look after the same children at night. This released four 
out of every six women for work in the fields—an increase by 
one third in the total male and female labour production force. 

In general, it is now clearly established that in Palestine 
with its sub-tropical climate, its dietetic problems, the strained 
relations from time to time between Jews and Arabs, or between 
Jews and the British administrative authorities, a centrally run 
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COMMUNAL VILLAGES IN PALESTINE 


communal village is better equipped to handle the problems of 
a pioneering age than any collection of independent farmers 
would be. 

If Toynbee’s theory is true that without challenge there is 
no development of civilization, it is the challenge provided 
by the establishment of young European settlers in an Asiatic 
territory that has resulted in the creation of a new form of 
society, the communal village. But this form of society is 
not yet exportable. It has developed under a peculiar set of 
conditions: without a powerful set of comparable stimuli, 
human nature elsewhere is not yet sufficiently disciplined to 
enable communal villages to be successfully established, to 
become self-supporting and to expand. 

For example, if a plan were adopted for inviting young 
men and women from Glasgow to establish a communal village 
in order to reclaim the Scottish grouse-moors, what stimuli 
would be available ? Scottish nationalism ? Not very strong 
ot widespread. Unemployment ? Not widespread at present ; 
and the dole is a guarantee against starvation. Communism ? 
Possibly : but communism is largely doctrinaire and materialist : 
it does not possess the deep mora/ fervour which pervades the 
Jewish communal village in Palestine. 


Vil 

Even in Palestine, the communal villages have their 
difficulties. They have taken root; the great majority are 
already self-supporting; the number of villages increases 
month by month. But the following four problems still have 
to be solved. 

A. Labour turnover. However careful the selection of 
members, there are always misfits. Some begin well and then 
lose interest ; others find they cannot stand the physical strain 
of heavy agricultural labour; a few are unable to subordinate 
completely their own ambitions and go off to seek their fortunes 
in some individualist enterprise. Although elderly parents of 
members are generally maintained by the communal village 
either in the village or outside it, there is a financial limit to the 
number of such dependants that it can support, even though 
many of the oldest willingly undertake light, part-time work, 
such as feeding the chickens or running the clothing stores. 
When a young man finds that his parents cannot be maintained 
by the village, he usually asks the village to let him leave. 
He then eatns money in an individualist enterprise and maintains 
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himself and his parents. But the struggle to decide whether 


to stay or go is often severe. Christ has set out this problem § 
clearly in his saying: “ He that loveth father or mother more | 


than me is not worthy of me”. Another cause of high labour 
turn-over is an unhappy love-affair. If two men in a communal 
village are in love with the same girl of their village and she 
marries one, the other sometimes finds it difficult to live in 
such close proximity to her and leaves that village, generally 
for another communal village. 

The rate of exodus is not alarming. It is a natural sweat 
from the body politic: it declines as time goes on and the 
village becomes more settled. They are mostly the weaker 
members who leave: those that remain are the stalwarts, and 
there are more than enough candidates of first-rate quality for 
every vacancy. 

B. Second generation. The future of the communal 
village depends largely on whether the children of the original 
settlers can continue to give service to the village with not less 
moral fervour than did their parents. Their parents entered 
the village on a tidal wave of compelling motives. They could 
compare the ugly world they left behind with the utopia they 
created ; not so the children. They were Jorn into a children’s 
paradise: they are cared for and supported: they have no 
problems. The natural tendency of youth is to search for new 
worlds to conquer. Hence the fear that in Palestine, as in many 


other countries, the second generation would leave the village 


and seek the town. 

To counteract this, all communal village children are 
conditioned from birth for communal living. They find it 
natural to use but not own the toys provided in the kindergarten. 
They are unaware of the meaning of money until they go to 
town for the first time with their parents and have to be shown 
how to give a metal disc in order to obtain a cup of coffee. 
They learn to have implicit confidence in the fellow-members of 
their school class. They accept communal responsibility, as 
class librarians, editor of the class newspaper or as scout leader. 
They manage their own school garden collectively. To them 
it becomes easier, more natural and far preferable to live in 
communal village than in the individualist world outside. 

In order, however, to test the sincerity of the second 
generation, some villages require each adolescent to live in the 
town for a year before finally deciding whether to consecrate 
the whole of the rest of his life to conventual living. While in 
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COMMUNAL VILLAGES IN PALESTINE 


the town, they work in a factory, an office or as a youth group 
leader, earning their own living. The great majority decide 
to return to communal living, either in their own village or, 
with their former class-mates, by setting off to found a new 
village in some barren spot. 

C. The older married members. Although complete 
maintenance of wife and child by the village removes one of 
the main incentives for an income of one’s own, there comes a 
time in the life of some communal villagers when they find 
the constant presence of their fellow villagers more and more 
irksome. They crave for a life with a time-table of their own 
making: they ache for privacy, for a home of their own. 
To meet this need, some villages have built little detached 
bungalows instead of one-room flats for their older married 
members. They still eat in the communal dining-room; they 
have no private property : but they do have privacy ; and they 
can tend the flowers round their bungalow and find individual 
pride in such innocent achievements. 

Others of the older members go to the towns or abroad 
on missions for their village—buying cattle or as_ political 
representatives at congresses. They thus can get a breath of 
fresh air from time to time which makes a break in the monotony 
of communal village life. 

D. Communal wealth. This problem, I believe, will in 
future be the most dangerous challenge to the permanence of 
the communal village. Few monastic orders in the past have 
been able to resist the corrupting influence of prosperity. 
It is a paradox that the very efficiency of rationalised agriculture 
and austere living should produce such an increase in 
accumulated communal wealth that it threatens to drown the 
community. 

One of the most attractive aspects of the communal village 
in the eyes of the urban adolescent is the demand that it makes 
for self-sacrifice. Unless the leaders of each village are very 
careful to drain off their surplus wealth where it will do no 
harm, they will sow the seeds of decay. Tiled bathrooms and 
silk shirts are dangerous. 

Most communal villages are aware of this. They are very 
generous with their accumulated wealth and subscribe liberally 
to all national causes. Some have paid off their debts in advance 
of the due dates: others put more money than they need 
into the central fund of the federation to which they belong 
to enable new villages to be started. All communal villagers 
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both men and women dress without ostentation as a matter of 
principle. 


Vill 

The communal villages are, however, not yet sitting back. 
They ate eager to accept any néw challenge. There is no hill 
too rocky, no swamp too pestilential, no desert too arid to 
daunt them. They have even the temerity to attack individualist 
enterprise in its own castle—the city. Plans are on foot for 
the first urban communal settlement. A plot of land has been 
bought on which flats will be built, together with a communal 
dining hall, kitchens and children’s houses. Part of the income 
of the settlement will come from back-yard agriculture-— 
intensive vegetable growing and chicken raising which require 
little land. Another part of the income will be derived from 
two or three small factories, each producing a different product 
so that no decline in consumption could possibly affect all the 
factories simultaneously. The rest of the income would be 
obtained by some members of the settlement—teachers, clerks, 
etc.—working in individualist employment in the city and 
bringing back their wages to the common purse. 

If this experiment is successful, it will open a wholly new 
prospect for the city of the future. Instead of an amorphous 
mass of citizens with little real community feeling, the city 
would be built up of twenty, thirty or fifty communal parishes 
each with, say, a thousand members. Each parish would have 
its own communal dining-room and kitchen, its own children’s 
houses and would preserve its own communal spirit. This is 
in line with the recent development of the ‘ small neighbourhood’ 
within the city that characterises town-planning in Great 
Britain to-day. 


IX 

The Jewish communal village in Palestine is a creation of 
immense value for society in the future. It is not a work of 
genius in the accepted sense of the word: it was not planned; 
it has grown. It is part of the Jewish National Home ; but 
there are grounds for thinking that the part is greater than the 
whole. The communal village could not have developed in 
Palestine without Jewish nationalism; but it contains an idea 
far more universal than Jewish nationalism. 

The communal village is still in its early stages of 
development. The full flower of its new type of civilization 
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COMMUNAL VILLAGES IN PALESTINE 


has still to blossom. To-day it is largely concerned with 
mundane matters of agriculture and education: later it may 
produce a coherent philosophy of its own. 

In the world of to-day, a wholly unselfish life can usually be 
attained only by withdrawal into the convent and into celibacy. 
This is for the very few : it provides no solution for the many ; 
nor caf it secure the continuance of the human race by 
reproduction. 

But an unselfish life based on normal marital relations is 
the crying need of the day. Religion as we know it has lost 
much of its hold. Ethics have no longer the moral sanctions 
provided by revealed religion. We have become materialists, 
nationalists and worse. 

The world awaits a new prophet. But we are obsessed by 
past experience. We assume that because religions have been 
founded in the past by Moses, Christ, Muhammad and Buddha, 
the world must await a particular man as a prophet. 

Perhaps the communal village is destined to be the prophecy 
of the future. Perhaps its thirty thousand members themselves 
are thirty thousand little prophets. After all, this is a democratic 
age in which the masses determine the future. 

This suggestion is a bold one, and very few non-Jews are 
ready to accept it. But a day will come when the Gentiles will 
also be converted ; when the communal village will overflow 
the country of its birth and fertilize other countries. 

The probable cause of such a development would be the 
export of a few Jewish communal village groups from Palestine 
to the United States, Great Britain and South Africa to serve 
as training-farms and demonstration centres for young Jewish 
immigrants intending to go to Palestine. Without such centres, 
it may be difficult later to find enough immigrants for Palestine 
now that European Jewry has been decimated. Unless a constant 
supply of immigrants is assured, the proportion of Jews in 
Palestine will dwindle in the face of the fantastically high Arab 
birth rate. It is hopeless to expect Palestine to attract adult 
immigrants from the United States or Great Britain: their 
assimilatory influence is too high and anti-semitism is not yet 
an expulsive factor. Young immigrants are the only hope and 
for them proper training farms on communal village lines. are 
essential. It should not be impossible to find a few young 
groups of second-generation communal villagers in Palestine 
willing to volunteer for several years service abroad. They 
have faced mountain and swamp and desert in Palestine: for 
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them America could hardly be worse. And once the communal 
village is established on American soil, American farmers could 
hardly fail to notice this new phenomenon in their midst. 
This seems to be the pattern of the future; and it is meet 
that Jews should have some part in its making. Jews, 
throughout the centuries, have been a problem to themselves 
and a nuisance to others. Even Zionism engenders great 
friction both with the Arabs and with the British authorities 
in Palestine. Nationalism is not enough. Unless Zionism 
produces something more universal than a Jewish National 
Home, it will always be in the world’s debt. But the Jews 
are a proud people and are accustomed to repay what they owe, 
even if they only settle their debts every two thousand years. 
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SYDNEY BUXTON AND THE FAIR 
WAGES CLAUSE 


By Hon. Sir R. D. DENMAN, BART. 


THE House of Commons has recently once again reviewed 
the Fair Wages Clause* and given modern shape to that sturdy 
old tree which has been growing for over 50 years. It is an 
appropriate occasion to recall the original planter, and at the same 
time to record the hand he took in planting that equally sturdy 
and more important brother-tree, the Minimum Wage System. 

Looking through papers of the years 1906 to 1909 I am 
impressed afresh by the solid work he accomplished as Post- 
master General. It was typically sound Liberal administration, 
carried through without fuss or “ publicity ” (Public Relations 
Officers were not yet born; whether in those days we were not 
tich enough in men or money to afford such adornments, or 
whether the quality of governmental wine was such as to need 
no bush, we will not stop to enquire). It was sufficient that it 
spread benefits and promoted welfare. I extract from this 
material a sketch of a fragment of his work, illustrating his 
methods and his outlook, and perhaps encouraging others to go 
and do likewise. 

In politics the public eye is fastened on a few chief figures. 
They have captured the mass-regard of their fellow citizens 
which is required for the biggest achievements. Yet 
there are also less spectacular persons who very cheerfully 
give high service without the lure of the most glittering prizes. 
And it is to be hoped that even democracy will continue to throw 
up men and women who are content with little limelight 
provided they are able to get on unobtrusively with work they 
know to be worth while. Our Civil Service of course is rich in 
such characters. Parliament not so rich. 

Sydney Buxton was a fine example of this type. A large- 
hearted kindly peaceful man, firm in the pursuit of his quarries 
of social well-being, gaining his ends by persuasion rather than 
by exercise of authority, he made rough places smooth and 
lubricated human relationships with the oil of his genial humour. 
His opponents thought him weak, especially in matters of Staff 
management. There was a school that saw disaster in any way 
of dealing with the Staff other than by the imposition of strict 
* See Fair Wages Resolution, H.M.S.O. Cmd. 6399/1942. This was debated in the 
House of Commons on 14 October, 1946, when a new Resolution was passed. 
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discipline. He regarded that attitude as effete rather than strong. 
He knew that the age of the benevolent despot was gone in this 
country, that the best work was to be got out of Englishmen by 
leading rather than by driving them. 

One of his earliest official contests was over the recognition 
of the Post Office Unions. He saw the time had come when 
the Unions must be allowed to speak for the Staff, and their 
leaders be treated as responsible representatives. Accordingly 
he issued a code of recognition. This was the more sensible 
because the real threat to Post Office efficiency came from 
Staff pressure through M.P.s far more than from pressure 
through their own leaders. But in 1906 full recognition was 
a slightly revolutionary step, making many heads shake. 

He was equally advanced in his outlook on the old problem, 
which may well arouse a new interest in view of the large 
extension of State services, to what precise extent may State 
Servants take part in political activities. Under the title of 
“ Civil Rights ” this engaged much attention in the Post Office. 
As however it affected the whole Civil Service, a Cabinet 
Committee was set up to examine it. Buxton wished to relax 
the restrictions which he thought had no value for Post Office 
efficiency ; and he was sorry his colleagues would not give him 
all he wanted. I have indeed a pencilled note of his which he 
sent me straight from 10 Downing Street “I’ve been beaten 
hip and thigh, horse foot and artillery, on Civil Rights”. The 
Liberal Government was anxious that no step should be taken 
which might lessen public confidence in Civil Service impartiality. 
But the rigid rules of the past could not be successfully 
defended, and Buxton did succeed in getting a more workable 
line drawn between what was and what was not permissible. 

The practical questions to be settled were often absurd. If 
a Postman may be a member of a Borough or District Council, 
why not of a County Council; if he may take part in a public 
meeting at election time to urge better pay for postmen, why 
not in a meeting to urge Tariff Reform (I see a note in which I 
brightly suggested that from the Post Office point of view he 
was far less harmfully occupied in the latter case than in the 
former); what is to be done about a Suffragette Sorting Clerk 
and Telegraphist who refuses when convicted to pay a fine and 
insists on going to prison ? Buxton’s general conclusion on 
“ Civil Rights ” was that the less the manual workers of the 
Post Office were differentiated from manual workers outside by 
the imposition of restraints, the better. 
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FAIR WAGES CLAUSE 


I must leave this subject to pass on to a matter of much 
greater importance on which Buxton had a substantial influence, 
Minimum Wages. Looking back, it is surprising to reflect how 
real was the evil of sweating, even so late as the beginning of 
this century. Nobody defended it, but no method of killing 
it had been attempted. It was just one of those bad industrial 
habits that had to be eliminated, and it would be eliminated as 
soon as Parliament seriously undertook the task. 

Now Sydney Buxton was one of those admirable M.P.s who 
combine high resolve with a strongly practical outlook. He 
grasped that the right point of attack was against sweating 
wages paid out of public money with the authority of the 
House of Commons. Accordingly he proposed in 1891, and 
carried without dissent, a resolution which resulted in the 
insertion of the famous Fair Wages Clause in Government 
contracts. This would surely be a potent weapon because, in 
his own words, “ The Government is far the greatest letter-out 
of contracts in the country, and Government contracts are the 
most popular; and this for three reasons. In the first place, 
the contractor makes no bad debts; secondly he has quick 
returns ; and, thirdly, a Government contract is a very good 
advertisement. The consequence is that there is extreme 
competition, tenders are cut down to the lowest possible 
point ; and, under present conditions, the profit is made very 
much at the expense of the labourer. Such a condition of things 
is unfair on the good employer, hard on the good workman, 
and injurious to the community.” 

When he became P.M.G. in 1905 he found himself in charge 
of one of the major contracting Departments, with a front seat 
view of the practical operation of his clause. He quickly 
realised that there were gaps that needed filling. 

The first that came to his attention was the failure of the 
clause in relation to mail-cart drivers. This service was carried 
out throughout the country by contractors, and on investigation 
Buxton discovered that “ the pay and conditions of employment 
of the mail-cart drivers are frequently below a level that can 
possibly be justified by a Liberal Government,” to quote from 
a Memorandum he circulated to his Cabinet colleagues in 
Nov. 1906. The Fair Wage clause was there in all its glory, but 
inoperative because there was no “ current rate in the district ” 
to enforce. He sought authority to insert in new tender forms 
a minimum rate of wages and a maximum number of hours 
which would be part of the terms of the contract. He 
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thought it necessary to “free the Government from a 
charge of being willing accomplices to sweating,” a charge 
in this case especially injurious to the Government because 
these men were seen in public in state uniform. 

This of course was an innovation of principle likely to 
extend far beyond the very limited area of mail-cart drivers. 
Lord Tweedmouth submitted an Admiralty Memo giving their 
experiences and explaining their doubts. Under the old Fair 
Wages clause the Department was in a strong position. It was 
responsible for seeing that the contractor fulfilled his obligation 
to pay the fair wage, it was not responsible for deciding that a 
given wage was fair. That was the business of the labour 
market. If the Government set out to fix wages, it would have 
transferred on to its own head all the pressure to raise wages 
that should properly be borne by the employer. The Depart- 
ment would lay itself open to attack from two angles, that the 
rate it fixed, (a) was too low and promoted sweating, or (b) was 
too high and a typical example of Governmental generosity 
with other people’s money. The Admiralty itself, faced by a 
similar problem in the Dockyards, had rejected a proposal of 
one of its superintendents to act on the lines now put forward 
by Buxton, and decided to exclude drivers from the carting 
contracts of the chief dockyards and to employ its own men 
while the contractor supplied the rest of the turn-out. 

Though the principle was important, the field of controversy, 
the mail-cart drivers, was small; not worth a serious inter- 
departmental fight. So Buxton was allowed to proceed. The 
thin end of the wedge of minimum wages was firmly inserted. 

The second gap was far more serious, and introduced the 
difficulty of piece-work rates. Mail drivers were paid by time. 
The women on caps, shakos, and clothing, were on piece-rates. 
The Fair Wage clause broke down in the case of mail drivers 
simply because they were too few and scattered. There was no 
recognised and enforceable rate. For the piece-workers on 
clothing, with all the varieties of factory practice and processes, 
no “current ” rate could possibly be discovered. 

Buxton’s first task was to get the facts. So he called for 
returns from the Stores Dept. in charge of the contracts, and 
told me to look into them. The returns showed the wages paid 
in ten different towns. Glasgow paid best ; their women finishers 
earned an average of 34d an hour. London, Bristol, and 
Newcastle Staffs, all averaged 23d. Five were below 2d., the 
lowest being Chatham with an average of 1}d. And, as always, 
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FAIR WAGES CLAUSE 


averages are very inhuman things and concealed the cases that 
existed where the figure was below 1d an hour. 

Of course even if some scheme satisfactory to Post Office 
conditions were devised, Buxton knew there would be a 
substantial fight ahead. The Treasury and other Offices would 
be concerned, and they would rightly be bound to apply their 
wits to the discovery of any loopholes or defects in any proposals 
he might put up. But given a watertight scheme, he was 
confident of being able to carry it through. He knew his 
strength. The subject was his own and he could talk with 
authority on it to his Cabinet colleagues. 

When a contest like that is over and the victory won, it all 
looks very simple and inevitable. Yet while the issue is in 
doubt, there is plenty of good fighting. The papers I have 
before me begin with a lengthy Minute initialled $.B. and dated 
17 Aug. 1907, asking for the views of the Dept. on certain 
proposals. Its opening sentence contains a warning likely to 
weigh with Civil Servants by no means anxious to absorb into 
the State Machine work that can well be left outside. “ It has 
become clear to me that the conditions under which Post 
Office clothing is made are not satisfactory, and that if 
the Post Office is to be saved from the fate of making its own 
clothing, it must take steps to see that its Contractors’ wages 
and the conditions of labour are such as can be justified.” How 
is this to be done ? A proposal sometimes suggested, to fix a 
schedule of piece-rates for the different processes, is considered 
and rejected. It unduly limits the freedom of the Contractor 
and tends to restrict enterprise in organisation, to standardise 
methods of manufacture, and to discourage improvements. So 
the Department is asked to consider a new set of conditions, to 
be inserted in the tender forms and the contracts, designed to 
attain four results:— “(a) Rigidity as to minimum wage, 
(b) elasticity as to factory organisation (c) all tenderers will know 
there is a limit below which competitors cannot undercut them 
in wages, and (d) the highly skilled worker will earn wages 
considerably in excess of the minimum.” 

Here are the conditions : 

“(1) The piece-work rates to be so fixed that the wages 
which an average woman worker (who is not a learner) can 
earn shall be not less than ...... free of all deductions per week 
of ...... hours net. 

(2) The average wages earned by any woman working 
on this contract over any four consecutive weeks, to be 
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at the rate of not less than ...... per week of ...... hours net. 

(3) This average rate of wages also to apply to a woman 
occupied partly on the contract, partly on other work.” 

The first of these clauses freed the Post Office from all respon- 
sibility for fixing the rate required to produce the figure 
OE tiaven per week, and laid it firmly on the shoulders of the 
Contractor. The second of them provided an easy test of 
whether the requirements of the first have in fact been fulfilled. 
The figures inserted in the two clauses were to be the same. 
The third was to meet the risk that an employer might bargain 
with a worker to accept a lower rate on other work in return 
for having a hand in a Post Office contract. 

After some discussion on the virtues of these clauses, which it 
was rightly thought should be welcome to the better class 
contractors, the Minute ends by pointing out that a decision 
cannot be reached until the views of the War Office, the 
Admiralty and the Treasury had been obtained. 

In the ensuing months the subject was examined with care 
both by the Post Office and the War Office. The latter were 
friendly and Haldane was in favour of the Post Office trying the 
experiment. By March 1908 the scheme was ready for its most 
formidable potential critic, the Treasury. Accordingly the 
original Minute, with some development, was sent off to 
Runciman, then Financial Secretary, who received it with 
cautious good will. He was troubled at the thought of 
attempting to convert piece-rates into time-rates. In our 
scheme the Board of Trade was to advise as to the figures 
to be placed in the tenders. Runciman was shy of possible 
results of the Board’s enquiries. “I regard it as essential,” 
he writes, “ that the enquiry should be confined to the definition 
of this current rate, and should not overstep the legitimate 
function of the Government by attempting to raise wages 
above the level paid by other good employers.” 

The reply seemed favourable enough to Buxton to enable 
him to advance. On ist April he repeated in other language 
what he proposed to do. He is going to ascertain a rate, regard 
it as a fair wage, and insert clauses “ which will make any less 
payment constitute a breach of the contract”’. It is interesting to 
note with what care he avoids the use of the not-yet-quite- 
respectable term “minimum wage”. He wasn’t going to 
quarrel with anybody over words, if he got the substance. On 
the 6th Runciman replies, gently kicking. Instead of Buxton’s 
procedure he suggests, “it would be better to inform the 
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FAIR WAGES CLAUSE 


Contractor that he would be required to pay the rate current in 
the district and to make him when tendering submit a schedule 
of the wages which he binds himself to pay’’. That, of course, 
would have ruined the plan. It would have left with the Post 
Office the task of deciding when considering a tender whether 
the wage schedule was a “ current rate”, and with the contractor 
the temptation, and indeed the economic urge, to make his 
schedule as low as he could ; consistently with persuading the 
Post Office that it did not fall below the “current rate”’. 

Buxton was not to be moved. On the next day he answered, 
cheerfully accepting as much of the Treasury language as was 
harmless. He would call the thing a “ current wage”, but the 
figure must be fixed and inserted in the form on which the 
contractors would be invited to tender, and any lower payment 
would be a breach of the clause. 

At the end of the month the tender forms for Shakos went 
out, the minimum rate being fixed, with the concurrence of 
the Board of Trade, at 3d. per hour. The result was indeed a 
surprise. Throughout the discussions everybody had assumed 
that these clauses would raise the cost of the contracts, and the 
P.M.G. must be prepared to face the charge of squandering the 
tax-payers’ money, if anyone, e.g., the Public Accounts Committee, 
chose to bring it. In days when the Civil Service and Parliament 
took seriously their duty to safeguard the public pocket, such 
a charge, fantastic as it must now seem, could not be ignored. 
In the result, however, the contracts were not more costly. 
So far from the incursion of the State into minimum wages 
proving expensive to the tax-payer, the Treasury is informed in 
Nov. 1908 that “instead of the clause having increased the 
the expense of the Shako contracts .... the recent tenders were 
at lower prices than the contract formerly in force’’. 

To extend the experiment to the main clothing contracts was 
the next step. They were of far more importance, not only 
because far more work and money were involved, but also 
because the standard laid down would influence a much larger 
field of employment in a number of different towns. In con- 
sequence there arose great discussion as to what were the rates 
to be fixed. The figures of 3d. for London and 22d for the provinces 
appeared to be indicated by the Shako precedent. But examina- 
tion by the Board of Trade showed that they were indefensibly 
high! To substitute a 23d minimum for a 14d average was to 
depart altogether from the old “fair” or “current” wage 
ideas. The Board suggested 24d for London and the major 
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towns, and 2d for the smaller ones. At the same time they 
prudently declined to accept responsibility “as to the fairness 
or otherwise of these rates,” the decision on that point restin 
with the P.M.G. In a departmental Minute the Post O ffice 
point out that even 2d is above the “upper quartile ” of two 
of the towns concerned, Crewe and Chatham, where it was 
12d and 14d respectively. If a minimum is to exceed an 
existing upper quartile by 75°% or so, where are we? 

We were not going to be bullied by statistics. Discussion 
went on for over a month, until finally Buxton put an end to it 
by a decision on 15 Dec. 1908; 3d for London and 2#d for the 
provinces. Again costs were not raised. In Sept. 1909 the 
Treasury were informed that the new rates “ had up to now had 
no marked effect on the cost of clothing contracts”. 

And so the minimum wage system started. No one has 
wished to go back on it. The worker was freed from his 
worst sweating, the decent employer was freed from his worst 
competitor. The achievement is of interest, too, as an admirable 
example of the step-by-steppiness of our social progress. Just 
then the Board of Trade under Winston Churchill were engaged 
on the construction of the Trade Board Bill. They had to 
solve, over the whole area of sweated industry, precisely our 
problem of piece-rates. Our experience was very relevant, and 
I see correspondence in early 1909 in which our method of 
anchoring piece-rates to minimum time-rates was advocated. 
In essence it was adopted. Where a Trade Board fixed no 
general minimum piece-rates, an employer would have to show 
that a piece-rate fixed by himself would yield to an ordinary 


worker at least as much money as the time-rate fixed by the | 


Trade Board. 

Churchill’s Bill was through when Buxton went to the Board 
of Trade. In July 1910 he had the satisfaction of making 
Regulations setting up a Trade Board for the tailoring trade. 
In Feb. 1913 he approved the Trade Board’s minimum of 3}d 


an hour for female workers. Thus his own 3d and 2$d an hour § 
had already grown to 3}d. Now, a generation later, the 
minimum rate for female workers (other than learners) fixed by 
the Ready Made and Wholesale Bespoke Tailoring Wages 
Council is 1/3d an hour. One wishes he were here to see the 
mature growth of the tree which he helped to plant. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE AND SocrAL REconstTRuUCTION. By HERMANN MANN- 
HEIM. (Kegan Paul. 290 pp. 155.) 


THE JUVENILE Courts: THEIR WorK AND Prosiems. By F. T. Gigs. 
(Allen & Unwin. 131 pp. 6s.) 


THE admirably clear descriptive titles of these books tell us what is 
the scope of each volume. They give no hint of the exciting quality which 
is concealed beneath those titles. Dr. Mannheim during ten years of 
study and teaching of criminology has ploughed the first furrow in this 
virgin field of the English universities. His first books contained much 
that was interesting and informative but this—his latest—should shock 
into attention the legal profession, hitherto (with a few honourable 
exceptions like Romilly) deaf and dumb in the matter of criminal 
law reform. It does not follow that their attention will be altogether 
sympathetic. Bombs are not comfortable things. Dr. Mannheim 
may get most of his applause from those who have been accustomed 
to concern themselves with problems of social science and the implications 
and definitions of that baffling word “ Justice”. For Criminal Justice, 
as he recognizes, is likely to be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, largely governed by the prevailing social and political philosophy. 
He considers the probable judicial consequences of the social and economic 
revolution which is going on at this very moment. As over 90% of serious 
crime consists of offences against property, committed either by force or 
fraud, it is obvious that a large scale transfer of land, equipment, buildings, 
tools and manufactured goods from private to public ownership calls for 
a re-examination of the rights and duties of the community and individual 
respectively towards property. The good little Russian seven year old 
who saw in the zoo an elephant “ belonging to the state ” and said “ Then 
a little bit of it belongs to me,” is quoted by Dr. Mannheim from Sir 
John Maynard’s book to show the emphasis achieved on the “‘ we-feeling ” 
in Soviet society. In Britain Mr. Shinwell and Lord Hyndley are trusting 
to the “ we-feeling”” among mine-workers for the salvation of a basic 
industry. This means a re-direction of the consciousness of obligation 
which in turn demands that the educational influence of criminal justice 
and its sanctions shall be used to strengthen the sense of obligation and 
secure its fulfilment. 

The judicial implications are tremendous. There is in Dr. Mannheim’s 
book a chapter on Protection against property—i.e., against usury profiteering, 
taxation fraud and monopoly and his examination of the problem of “‘white- 
collar crime” and its menace to society is most valuable. There is also one 
on Protection of Labour and Against Labour; especially Strikes and Absenteeism. 
It will call for a deep, unholy and unlikely change in the heart of the 
miner, the police, the magistrate, the magistrates’ clerk, and the Press 
and public, before the miner goes to prison for taking a holiday on the 
day after Bank Holiday. But when everything belongs to everybody, 
everybody will have to be more careful and what was all fair in the war 
between owners and wage earners may be a crime against the state. 
Probably hatred of logical conclusions and a still small voice of ethics 
will prevent the potential tyrannies of socialist criminal justice from 
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being realized, even as they mitigated to some extent the brutality and 
tyranny of the criminal law which served to maintain the rights of property 
against the poor in the early days and heyday of capitalist enterprise. 
And provided that the administration of justice is broadly based on 
democratic foundations (as well as being rendered more scientific, as 
Dr. Mannheim wisely desires) the danger of tyranny may well be slight. 
The way to counter economic obscurantism is not to repeat the threadbare 
argument—that true freedom is economic, but to hold fast to personal 
as well as economic liberty. To regard the two as eternally incompatible 
is to despair of the race of men and to ignore its unending adaptability and 
practical mind. In reading Dr. Mannheim’s book, the implications of 
the oncoming social order, are examined with wide scholarship, imagina- 
tion, and an avid interest in the history of criminal law throughout the 
would-be civilized world. He takes toll of the experience of law-makers 
and judges, not only in England and Germany, but in many states of 
America, in Australia, Belgium, Scandinavia, U.S.S.R., Brazil, Egypt, 
Iceland—and Lilliput. The list is illustrative, not exhaustive. 

Dr. Mannheim is so precise and conscientious a scholar that it is perhaps 
unjust even to suspect the existence of the partisan who sometimes seems 
to peep through between the lines. Indeed it is occasionally difficult to 
know whether he is stating an opinion of his own or one held by others, 
which he finds it necessary to expound and expand. But as the book contains 
in its first chapters a statement which this reviewer regards as the negation 
of the basic principle on which human beings must act in relation to other 
human beings, it seems important to quote it and damn it forthrightly 
with bell, book, and candle, believing at the same time that it is not a principle 
to which Dr. Mannheim himself subscribes. But here, on page 18, we 
read “ The collectivistic aspect involves the sifting of the human material to 
be used for the construction of the new World Order. Here the issue at 
stake is when and how human life has to be protected or sacrificed by the 
criminal law not . . . in the interest of the individual but for the benefit of 
the community at large. It is, in fact, the population problem itself, seen 
from the point of view of the criminal law, that is involved, and the questions 
to be discussed under this heading are; the extermination of lives useless 
to the community ; sterilization and castration ; birth control and abortion.” 

The arguments for and against sterilization, birth control, abortion, 
euthanasia are well worn. There are two pitfalls—one is that there is 
insufficient knowledge as to how far mental defect, disease, and criminal 
tendencies are (a) hereditary and (b) incurable. The other is that perhaps 
the finest attribute of human beings is the capacity to give care, love, and 
devotion to other human beings who are weak, anti-social, diseased, of 
defective. This is not the old heresy of the social worker who wants 
slums in heaven. Heaven can take care of itself. Hell is let loose when we 
begin to remove people, because we fear, hate, or misunderstand them. 
The witch hunters of the Middle Ages and Torquemada himself are the near 
relations of those who believe in liquidating habitual criminals, murderers, 
or enemies of the state. Man’s job would appear to be life not death. 
And anyhow who is to judge and who is to be judged ? In a revolution 
judge and criminal often change places. 

If any state were to accept the full implication of those first fateful words 
it would be indeed Hobbes’s Leviathan come to life. 
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From Mannheim to Giles, is from Leviathan to the Leprechaun. The 
Leprechauns (according to James Stephens who knew) were good sprites 
who spent many years collecting crocks of gold. The little book on the 
Juvenile Court and on the children who do not commit offences as well as 
those who do, has depth of thought, although it makes no pretence of 
being anything more than a review (and defence) of the English Juvenile 
Court, written by one who has had many years experience of daily work as 
Chief Clerk of the London Juvenile Court. 

There is balance and sanity, and sympathy in Mr. Giles’s writing. He 
never forgets that in addition to the 20 children seen in Court, found guilty 
of stealing from Woolworths or a gas meter, there are 980 or so who have 
not appeared in the court, and he concludes that even if the guilty who 
evade detection are eliminated, we can still count our children as 950 
righteous to 50 malefactors. After years seeing only delinquent, wayward, 
and neglected children in his daily work, he still remembers that the 
sheep are worth counting as well as the goats. The perspective is simple, 
but how rarely it is achieved. 

His account of the functions, the purpose, the administration and personnel 
of the Juvenile Court is excellent. Those whose business brings them to 
the Bench of the Juvenile Court can learn much from him, e.g., in his 
careful examination of the meaning to be attached to the word “ proper ” 
in Section 61 of the Children and Young Persons Act where the boy or 
girl whose parent is not “exercizing proper care and guardianship ” may 
be dealt with as being in need of care or protection. This is just one example 
of how far the law is from being an ass, and how important it is to avoid 
asinine administration of it. 

Perhaps Mr. Giles is too hard on the radicals, who knowing how real 
is the stigma of appearance even in the Juvenile Court, with its legal 
ritual—essential so long as offences are charged, proved, and punished— 
would raise the age of criminal responsibility to that of school leaving, 
and, with safeguards for parents and children against busybodying and 
prying officials, deal with all problem children by Welfare Councils. 

But his book has a value out of all proportion to its shortness, and the 
examination of the causes of “juvenile rectitude” beginning with an 
“instinctive sense of property” which counterbalances the acquisitive 
instinct, is full of interest and stimulates thought, even if psychologists 
may cavil at his use of the term “ instinct”. It is proof of Mr. Giles’s sense 
of proportion that he places the influence of the Courts last and least in the 
list of aids to good behaviour on the part of the young. This should help 
Juvenile Court magistrates to remember that as a matter of public policy 
as well as in fulfilment of their statutory duty, their care should be the 
welfare of the individual child before them. They may make or mar Tommy. 
What they do to Tommy will have no effecton Johnny who is himself 
contemplating larceny. Deterrence we conclude “ is bunk”. And anyhow it is 
unnecessary, for, as Mr. Giles proclaims: “Only one generation of 
children is likely to be finer than the present. That is the generation which 
will succeed it.” Each generation of Leprechauns adds more gold to the 
crock—which holds the wealth of the nation. It is probably true. 
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FRENCH PERSONALITIES AND ProsLeMs. By D. W. BroGan. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 228pp. tos. 6d.) 


Tuis is a difficult book to review. To begin with, it is not really a book 
at all, but a collection of essays, reviews and articles, written between 
1935 and 1945, and destined for widely different publics. Professor Brogan 
has a great deal to say on the importance and the influence of nationalism in 
France, and particularly on the rigidity, narrowness and unreality of the 
Maurrassian doctrine. He says it to an educated public of students of 
politics, and with all his usual wealth of erudite reference and allusion. 
He has also a great deal to say on France during the years of defeat and 
occupation and he says it, in the main, to the general intelligent reader of 
current affairs. The result is that, whatever category the reader finds himself 
in, he has some difficulty in switching rapidly from one approach and style 
to the other. There are also minor inconveniences, which Professor 
Brogan himself notes in his preface, namely the inevitability, in a reprint of 
this kind, of a certain amount of overlapping and repetition. 

Professor Brogan also prepares us for inconsistencies. French politics 
during the last few years have certainly not made the task of political 
prediction an easy one. What is surprising, therefore, in the present 
collection of essays, is the extent to which they do sof date, the realisation 
of how often Professor Brogan, writing with far fewer facts available to 
him than are available today, did succeed in summing up the situation both 
fairly and accurately. Still, interesting as they are to the student, they have 
undoubtedly less permanent value than the essays on Maurras—by far the 
most profound—and the essay on the problem of power in the modern state. 

Many British observers were puzzled to discover that Charles Maurras, 
who had spent nearly half a century warning his compatriots of the reality 
of the German danger, and who had written daily articles during the “phoney 
war” period, calling for the dismemberment of Germany, once she had 
been defeated, was among the first and certainly the most consistently 
loyal supporters of Vichy. Yet all the elements which could help to resolve 
the apparent contradiction are present in this essay on the Maurrassian 
doctrine, written by Professor Brogan in 1935. Maurras was, first and 
foremost, a hater ; a hater of anything and anybody constituting a possible 
challenge to the primacy of the nation-state, or rather to the primacy of 
the nation-state as he saw it. He hated the pull of any extra- or anti-State 
loyalty. And so he hated Jews, Freemasons, Protestants, and even Catholics, 
where their Catholicism was real enough to constitute a rival loyalty. 
Catholicism, for Maurras, was “a respect, formal or doctrinal, for the Church 
of France ”—rather than for the Church of Rome. 

In 1940, Maurras saw a French Government attack as their opponents 
precisely those elements of society that he had classed as “ anti-France”. 
His enemies and theirs were the same. There was, of course, the trifling 
difference that hey were ready to collaborate with a power that 4e wanted to 
destroy. But, as Professor Brogan points out, Maurras was old, embittered, 
obstinate, truculent, totally remote from the real world of the twentieth 
century, unable both by temperament and intellectual training to understand 
how changing economies affected the political situation, and rendered 
further remote both by his physical deafness and his intellectual blindness 
to anything outside his own narrow system. He went on pouring out in the 
columns of the Action frangaise the venom that he had poured out for 
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nearly half a century, and was too obstinate to draw back when he discovered 
—if indeed, he allowed himself to admit the discovery—that he was doing 
German propaganda as well as propaganda for Vichy. 

Maurras belongs now to the past—to the Third Republic that he always 
hated and did his best to destroy. But one at least of his criticisms was 
valid, although the remedy he proposed may have been worse than the 
disease. The Third Republic never solved the problem of power. And the 
infant Fourth still seems to be unable “ to see the problem of power as a 
problem except when power is in the wrong hands—i.e., in the hands of 
others, of the other class, party, sect”. 

To all those who have been following the current constitutional disagree- 
ments in France, Professor Brogan’s review of Bertrand de Jourevel’s 
Du Pouvoir. Histoire naturelle de sa croissance written in 1945, makes 
fascinating reading. How far the problem has been created by the failure 
of the notables to come to terms with the middle-class, to constitute a 
buffer between the voter and the omni-competent State, will no doubt be 
debated indefinitely. It remains, none the less true to-day whatever the 
causes, that, to quote Professor Brogan, “ the lesson. . . is that a ruler may 
commit infamies with the general approval of his subjects (as Louis XIV 
certainly and Hitler in all probability had), once the principle of raison d’ état 
is accepted”. Professor Brogan sees a real danger in the France of to-day, 
that “ the old wariness of the State, and the lesson of not putting unlimited 
trust in princes, or parties (reviewer’s italics) has been forgotten”. The 
constitutional debates are a melancholy reminder that the France of 
tomorrow still has to solve the problem of power. 

Dorortny M. PICKLEs. 


THE NuREMBERG DocuMENTs by PETER DE MENDELSSOHN. (George Allen 
& Unwin. 1946. 291 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE world is pardonably tired of Hitler. We have lived too long in his 
company to want to add yet more time to the precious years wasted. The 
story is too familiar to be any longer exciting and too recent to have yet 
acquired the perspective of history. It all has a nightmarish quality too 
which—familiar and recent though it be—almost deprives it of reality. Or 
is this due to a surfeit of propaganda ? 

The Nuremberg trial certainly produced a reaction of impatience. All 
the evidence was so much a matter of common knowledge that there 
seemed even to be an element of pedantry in its meticulous arrangement and 
repetition. Moreover, it is to the credit of the normal sources of information 
that so little new except of confirmatory detail, came out, although that is 
not to belittle the value of the corrections and additions which the evidence 
provides and this book so usefully outlines. 

Five thousand documents taken from captured enemy archives and 
submitted in evidence by the British and American prosecutors represented 
about one-tenth of the total considered relevant. But these too are only a 
fraction of the total haul. “It seems unlikely that any of the important 
events and developments of the twelve years of Hitler’s regime will now 
remain obscure or open to conflicting interpretation.” Much more still 
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needs to be published, however, before information is so complete. Mean- 
while this book is a gleaning from what is so far available, in succinct, 
readable, and more easily digestible form. 

The first chapter with the appropriate title “The Best Way to Start a 
War,” examines the phases of German political and military planning from 
1937 to 1940. One conclusion emerges clearly and is finally made irrefutable: 
that nothing but force would have stopped Hitler, overwhelming force 
which became with each postponement more difficult to organise. “‘ The 
idea that we can get off cheaply is dangerous. There is no such possibility 
We must burn our boats.” How well if Hitler’s words of exhortation to 
his commanders-in-chief in May 1939 had been those of the League Powers 
years sooner. The other chapters deal with German-Italian relations 
1937-1943, the planned invasion of Britain, German-Spanish relations, 
German-Soviet relations 1939-41. And there is a useful list of the principal 
captured German documents referred to in this book. 

Chief interest in the book will lie in any help it may give towards answering 
four questions: What were the facts at the time of Munich ? Why was 
England not invaded in the summer of 1940 ? Why was Russia attacked 
instead ? Why was Spain never brought into the war ? 

Chamberlain bought time at Munich and believed “ that we have at last 
opened the way to that general appeasement which alone can save the world 
from chaos,” as he wrote at the time. Two things are clear from the 
documents, however ; that Hitler was already determined to “ force Britain 
to her knees,” that he was not yet ready as he more nearly was in September, 
1939. The Directive of August, 1938, laid down that “attacks against 
objectives in the British Isles are to be regarded as unjustifiable in view of 
the small number of our combat forces.” At the same time, however, it 
was feared that the balance of forces would alter to the disadvantage of 
Germany. That was, of course, before the removal of Czechoslovakia as 
a potential allied striking base, the consequent reduction of the length of 
Germany’s frontiers, and the absorption of Czech productive capacity. 
But it is not yet finally proved which side was the greater gainer by the 
postponement. That it was not, and could not have been at that eleventh 
hour, more than a postponement, and that the Prime Minister’s words on 
his return from Munich were utterly unrelated to the facts has always been 
apparent. 

What dictated the switchover from west to east and the abandonment at 
the end of 1940 of preparations for invasion ? Failure to master the English 
air was the immediate, but not the final explanation. That seems to have 
been the result of a combination of several beliefs in Hitler’s mind: Russia’s 
military weakness and political instability ; that Britain could never fight 
on the continent, but that she could be starved into submission by naval 
and air attack, once Germany could devote herself to that sole purpose ; 
that time was all on the German side. 

Jodl attributed the failure to win victory by the end of 1943 to the 
impossibility of a landing in Britain, to the failure to defeat Russia in the 
first winter, and to the failure to draw Spain into the war. Why Franco 
betrayed his promise of the summer of 1940 to enter the war—the date was 
January 1oth, 1941—is not finally settled by these revelations. The plans 
for seizing Gibraltar were fully worked out. Little dependence was placed 
on the value of Spanish military aid. Why were the plans never carried 
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out ? Partly because Franco and the “ jesuitical ” Serrano Suner hedged ? 
Not much importance can be attached to that, still less to the influence of 
the British Ambassador in Madrid ; but perhaps rather more to the compli- 
cations feared from a hostile people in the fatherland of the guerrilla. The 
main facts are simple. First with Hitler alone lay the decision. (Franco 
gave him full support in any case and possibly more valuable support than 
could ever have come from leading an exhausted and disunited people into 
the war.) Second, Hitler’s interests had moved to the east. What was 
Gibraltar beside the glittering prize of a servile Russia, the granaries of the 
Ukraine, the oil of the Caucasus ? Yet even in June, 1941, German plans 
still allowed for the Spanish operation to be undertaken “ at ten days’ notice.” 

What then were Hitler’s mistakes ? 1. To under-estimate Russia. 2. Not 
to reckon with the United States. 3. To fail against England in 1940. 
4. To under-estimate Britain especially in her naval, air, and economic 
strength. 

No amount of tiredness with Hitler and all his works should discourage 
anyone from reading this concise summary and setting of the Nuremberg 
revelations. 


To be published in April 1947 
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County Town: A Civic SuRvEY FOR THE PLANNING OF WORCESTER. 
By JANET GLAISYER, T. BRENNAN, W. RITCHIE, and P. SARGANT FLORENCE. 
(Marray. 320 pp. 215.) 


Introducing the Town and Country Planning Bill, Mr. Silkin said that 
the obligation upon local authorities to carry out a survey and submit a 
development plan within three years offered “room for considerable 
scientific research and the fullest possible collaboration with the universities”. 
Such collaboration has been anticipated by the Faculty of Economics and 
Social Science of the Birmingham University, which accepted a commission 
from the City of Worcester to make a survey of the city and of the area of 
the surrounding country which comes within its influence. 

This procedure makes a third variant of the method by which Town 
Planning Surveys can be made. A distinguished consultant with his team 
of experts can be called in to do the work in conjunction with the local 
officials. Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s name is thus associated with the 
London Regional Plan, the Plymouth, Hull and other plans. Or the work 
can be done entirely by the local officials with their own staff, many of whom 
are specially selected for the purpose. Both the Manchester Regional 
Plan and the City of Manchester Plan were made in this way. The latest 
method is the co-operation between local officials and the neighbouring 
university, and whether or not the result is better than those achieved by 
these other methods, it is all to the good that a University should take such a 
responsible part in the civic affairs of its region. There has been far too 
little contact between the provincial universities and the economic and 
sociological problems of the people amongst whom they are situated. It is 
to be hoped that Birmingham’s example will be followed by other universities. 
The area studied is that of the city and of the country round it within a circle 
passing through Droitwich in the north, Pershore in the south east, Upton 
and Ledbury in the south, and Bromyard in the west. A portion of 
Herefordshire is thus included in the west, but the main area outside the 
city’s boundary is southern Worcestershire. “‘ Worcester is an example of 
an industrial city set in the midst of a mainly rural county of which it is the 
market and administrative centre.” 

The survey is presented under the following chapters ; the physical basis, 
population structure and trends, industry, transport, linkage of city and 
countryside, housing, health, public utilities and amenities, retail dis- 
tribution, education, zoning and social grouping. It was based on 
information from the city officials, the railways, the bus company, the 
Ministry of Labour, and through special enquiries. A sample house to 
house enquiry covered one house in fifteen, a questionnaire circulated with 
the electricity accounts only drew replies from 17% of the 12,000 house- 
holders who use electricity, but another sent to Women’s Institutes and 
Parish Councils brought answers which were described as most helpful. 

The future of Worcester, the authors feel, depends upon its being able to 
develop its three functions: that of an industrial city giving employment 
mainly in the engineering and metal industries and the manufacture of 
gloves ; that of a market town of a considerable country area, and that of 
a tourist resort. This function should be developed. Not only is the city 
itself with its cathedral full of historic interest, but it is near the lovely 
country of the Malvern Hills, and the Severn runs through it, offering boating 
and bathing facilities—if the bank can be cleared of unsightly buildings and 
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developed for these amenities. Industries which give seasonal winter 
employment to balance employment given by the hotels, cafés, and boarding 
houses in the summer, are wanted, but are not easy to find, and the attempt 
to plan so that the total of balanced industries “ takes up the slack” in all 
the different groups of the working population, men, women, married 
women, juveniles and old people, according to their need for work, seems a 
somewhat utopian approach to a problem that is not confined to Worcester. 
Although the authors do not claim to have solved it they make many helpful 
suggestions for improving the present situation. 

The volume is fascinating to read and gives an immense amount of 
information about the lives of the 60,000 citizens in 300 pages, including a 
generous supply of maps, photographs, diagrams, and statistical tables. 
To plagiarize Virginia Woolf only Providence could know more about the 
population than the authors of this survey. 

But even if the importance of the city as a market town and tourist resort 
is equal to its standing as an industrial centre, forty three pages devoted to 
retail distribution when compared with twenty four to education, twenty one 
to housing, and ten to the Health Services, seems a little out of proportion. 
Perhaps the authors thought that these services would be fully dealt with 
later by the City Council. 

When so much has been given it is grasping to ask for more, but some 
account of the local government of the city and of the different authorities 
in south Worcestershire, would not only have provided a suitable frame for 
the picture, but might have led to interesting suggestions to the Boundary 
Commission. 

S. D. Srwon. 


Democracy AND INpbustry. By ConsTANCE REAVELEY AND JOHN 
Winnincton. (Chatto and Windus. 165 pp. 75. 6d.) 


O one concerned about democracy or industry should miss the wisdom 
that is concentrated in this book. In the preface, the authors introduce 
themselves—Miss Reaveley, a college lecturer in political philosophy, who 
during the war worked in factories as operative, progress chaser and welfare 
officer, and Mr. Winnington, who started as an apprentice, experienced 
unemployment during the depression, and later worked his way up in various 
firms to the managerial grade. The writing appears to be mainly the work of 
Miss Reaveley and the book owes its origin to her conviction that “ political 
philosophy would be a more enlightening and valuable discipline if the study 
of the abstract ideas that underly the constitutions of various states were 
correlated with more concrete studies of the experience of life which enables 
men to operate governments of one kind or another ; and that this awareness 
of actual conditions is necessary not only for the student but to the citizen”. 

The thesis of the book may be put thus: ‘ Democracy is an attempt to 
provide a political structure which will protect the freedom of the individual 
in carrying out his own purposes, and it rests on the capacity of free 
individuals to co-operate voluntarily in corporate purposes. When there is 
no scope for individual purpose there is no freedom as democracy 
understands freedom. Purpose is personality in action and if man’s natural 
creative purposiveness is continually frustrated, he will steadily become less 
and not more of a man. Democracy is then in danger. Many forces 
determine the development of the type of character which democracy 
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demands. But nothing has a more powerful effect upon character than the 
kind of work men have to do, for the qualities demanded by daily work are 
bound to get the best chance of growth, while those that are useless on the 
job atrophy unless we have ample resources for leisure. The Puritan ethic 
teaches that a man is obliged to give his whole industry and fidelity to his 
work. This exhortation, however, ignores the effect of the work on the 
man. The question is therefore considered whether in industry there is 
sufficient demand upon a man’s capacity to form reasonable purposes and to 
carry them through to bring him to personal maturity and good citizenship.’ 

From their experience the answer the authors find to this question is 
painfully clear. The intensely competitive environment of industry 
produces almost complete devastation in the personality of the operative. 
Unemployment has left a legacy of mistrust of the community that will take 
years to overcome. Inside the factory, the worker is discouraged from 
contributing anything other than the repetitive motions of mass production. 
Further, as this progresses, and mass production methods are essential to 
modern states, the level of his absorption in creative activities sinks so that 
more and more is he driven into a world of phantasy in which his frustrations 
and grievances are solved. Unfortunately, the fatigue, from both the 
monotony and the frustrations, renders him impotent to convert these 
phantasies into progressive action; in his leisure he wants little else than 
relaxation and distraction. More dangerous still, the appeal of unrealistic 
idealism and all kinds of ready made solutions to his grievances is greatly 
heightened ; he has little practice in the basic procedure of democracy, the 
discussion of common tasks and the working out of appropriate solutions 
after critical assessment of all that is involved. 

In the field of management more scope exists for creative purposive 
activity. Yet even here, the competitive environment produces a pressure 
in which there is little time to find out about a situation and then to act 
accordingly. Thus real leadership is at a discount and autocracy finds 
preference. The tension between worker and management grows with the 
explosive outburst of the strike every now and then—often ignited by some 
trivial incident. 

Three immediate steps are suggested to relieve the pressure in some 
degree without waiting for fundamental readjustment or revolution. The 
first is that the power of dismissal should be vested in an authority not 
directly responsible for production. Secondly, management should be 
trained in organisation, psychology, and the ability to gay clearly what it 
means. The third is the wider and wiser use of joint consultation. 

This is a disturbing book—but the more it upsets the better. It might 
be that, as the authors suggest, the easiest reaction to a book of this kind is 
to deny that it is true. The modesty, sincerity, and understanding of the 
authors are fortunately too transparent for the serious student to believe 
that their picture is inaccurate. It is certainly admitted that not all industrial 
work is carried on in the worst degrees of competitive stresses, but, as far as 
they can estimate, one half ofitis. Itis also granted that protective measures 
have been secured by the trade unions and by the Labour Party. Since the 
book was written, the present Government has achieved more fundamental 
measures. But, as these writers would stress, solutions of this kind do not 
always reach down to changes in the character of humarr experience on the 
shop floor. 
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There is ample evidence in the book for its thesis that the character of 
industrial work must change if citizens are to grow into good democrats. 
Few could disagree with these conclusions and yet how rarely are they 
achieved, even in large concerns or bodies where the stresses of competition 
are absent or nearly so: 

“ If workers were more commonly given responsibilities of this kind, (i.e., 
in reaching decisions that affect them and their work) industry would really 
provide some kind of stimulus and training in the qualities of democratic 
citizenship. It would do more. When men collaborate with one another, 
in discussion as well as in action, over routine issues as well as in controversy, 
they come to understand and sympathise with one another. Then it will 
more and more happen that they reach their conclusions without the defeat 
and discomfiture of any group among them, because as the result of their 
co-operative thinking they have worked out a policy which integrates all the 
points in which the several groups set most store. Such a policy is more 
satisfactory and more fruitful than any merely sectional policy. By then, 
whether they realise it or not, they are doing something far more important 
than settling the problems that come up on the agendas of most committees ; 
they are creating a new kind of common life, they are co-operating in the 
strength of corporate purposes, which they only partly recognise but which 
have immense power, especially the fundamental spiritual purpose of mutual 
help. This experience invariably generates a new sense of the value of life 
and of effort, and it brings to birth what may be called true society, the kind 
of society in which a man reaches personal maturity through making his 
contribution to the common purpose, and finds himself valued and 
understood because of this contribution.” 

There is a growing body of psychological research in the field of group 
behaviour which confirms the implications and conclusions of this study. 
Social psychologists in America, and to a lesser extent in this country, have 
been taking part, like Miss Reaveley, in the work of our common institutions 
and it is to be hoped that more text-books of industrial psychology will 
contain the kind of thought and observation presented here—also, that their 
language will be as simple. The work of investigators such as Lewin does 
not appear to be familiar to the authors. If it had been, it might have enabled 
them to go further in their suggested remedies. 

This book deals with industrial work as an experience and its relation to 
training for democratic citizenship. Valuable as its discourse on this 
theme is, there is a more urgent lesson. The psychological interpretation of 
work goes to the very heart of the problems of production. There is no 
talk here of incentives or inducement to work. Experience with people does 
not foster that kind of concept. The task before us is to give the natural 
creative energies of the worker a purpose which is his. It is to be hoped 
that the authors will be rewarded by seeing some of the experiments they 
suggest carried out in this country. Difficulties in democratic behaviour, 
e.g., in joint consultation, have too often been used as an excuse for reverting 
to authoritarianism rather than as a challenge to finding out why things have 
not gone as they might. The present changes in our industrial organisation 
and the urgency of our production needs demand that research of this kind 
receives high priority. 

J. D. SurHEeRLAnp. 
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GerMAN YouTH: BonpD or Free. By Howarp Becker. (Kegan Paul, 
286 pp. 18s.) 


EpucaTION IN Fascisr Iraty. By L. Mrnto-Patuetto. Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. (Oxford University Press. 232 pp. 155.) 


AFTER the downfall of two dictatorships, there remains a tremendous job 
to be done: clearing the road from the past into the future in order to make 
the present clear as well as clean. Making it clear will be easier than cleaning 
it. To the former task the two books under review are devoted. 

They are, in a way, complementary to each other. Mr. Minio-Paluello’s is 
a scholarly attempt at describing the Italian school system from the middle 
of the last century, when a fundamental educational reform was initiated, to 
its “ Riforma Fascistissima”’ by Giovanni Gentile, the renowned former 
liberal philosopher and educationist, turned Fascist, who did about as 
much to falsify liberal traditions as to modify Fascist claims. He had a 
number of successors who cared neither for liberalism nor traditionalism, 
but all the more for Mussolini’s dictatorial will and commands. The latter 
was himself, as is well-known, an unfaithful pupil of the great Liberal 
Benedetto Croce, one of the most venerable European thinkers and fighters. 
A faint reflection of Croce’s influence was visible even in his most radical 
de-spiritualisation of schools and universities. It was, at the same time, the 
glaring reflection of a betrayal. No small merit of Mr. Minio’s book is that 
it ingeniously marks the stages of transition from a system crowded with 
fruitful ideas to another dressed up in the flimsiest chauvinism and 
imperialism. The degeneration of the Italian world into a carnival of 
uniforms and uniformed minds, bare of philosophy in its literal sense of 
loving knowledge and wisdom, is, the anti-romance of this book which 
provides educationists with a mass of details as well as with a compre- 
hensive picture of the transformation of a progressive educational system 
into an armoury of power politics. 

Mr. Becker, on the other hand, is, for good or ill, hardly concerned with 
the claims and aims of German school education, but restricts himself to 
what once upon a time perturbed wide circles in Germany under the 
conception and name of the Youth Movement. Asa whole, so far as it ever 
was a whole, it made its début at the beginning of this century. This is of 
greater consequence than the author seems to realise. In tracing its origins 
and following up its developments (continuously faltering, as it did, between 
bondage and freedom), he goes, if in a truly attractive way, a little too far 
back. His first chapter, a kind of modern legend about South German 
country life in the early 19th century, does not strike me as providing the 
right background. The boys and adolescents of the first youth groups were 
not so much driven out of town and to each other by their longing for the 
country life of olden times as by their loathing for the saturated middle-class 
life that surrounded them. Their movements, whether concerned 
with physical or spiritual well-being, sprang up as a protest against what 
at the time was called the fin-de-siécle spirit. The so-called Wandervoegel 
(Wandering Birds, or, as Mr. Becker calls them, Roamers), true town-birds, 
fled to the countryside as a refuge from the tepid atmosphere of the plush- 
covered Wilhelminian sitting-room or “ Salon” at home. Pleasant life was 
not their goal, but rather their hiding place. 

Just because it was a middle-class movement, though attracting youngsters 
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from all other strata, this German youth “ rebellion ”’—it was, in fact, 
nothing of the kind, but only a wide-spread escapist movement—was 
tainted from its beginning with that pseudo-romanticism which possessed 
almost the whole of “ pre-wars ” Germany, the working class not entirely 
excluded, and was bound to continue and intensify down to the very 
threshold of Hitlerism. Those “ Wandervoegel” and their counterparts 
had fallen between two stools, the one being the well-upholstered property 
of their parents and the other some unsolid theatrical rock taken from their 
Teuton ancestors. Hitler himself, who was nothing if not the prototype 
of the eternal adolescent maniacally distorted, was no doubt prepared and 
considerably helped by the youth leaders, who kept their followers singing 
rather than thinking and even forestalled him by boasting of their own Grace 
and Intuition. Their book of old songs, the “ Pluck-Fiddle Jack” 
(Zupfgeigenhansl)—as a best-seller the precursor of Hitler’s Mein Kampf— 
was no less artificial and hysterical in its songs and illustrations, of which the 
book under review gives a number of significant examples, than the early 
Nazi manifestos. The already seduced were seduced anew by the arch- 
seducer. This is the essential truth of the German youth movement which 
Mr. Becker succeeds in bringing to light. 

His extensive travel and research work in Germany have equipped him 
with a thorough knowledge of the main currents and under-currents, and he 
gives an admirable and, in spite of his sometimes slip-shod style, attractive 
account of the motley criss-crosses of youth movements so different from 
each other in their social, political, ethical, and religious outlook that 
an outsider might find it difficult to believe in their simultaneous emergence 
within one and the same nation. They are in this respect, as in many others, 
a true reflection of the German character. It was just their separationist 
tendency that gave Nazism its chance easily to disintegrate and bring them 
into its own regimented scheme. 

In two chapters of his somewhat adventurous book, the author 
courageously adopts the method of making a great number of representatives 
from various camps of adolescents and adults speak out their minds by 
soliloquising in the presence of aliens, in the twenties and after the recent 
débacle. These monologues, though not records in the strict sense, were, 
as the author credibly assures us, collected from various trustworthy sources 
of information, and are little short of masterpieces. They give a superbly 
realistic picture of German mentality, both pre-Hitlerian and post-Hitlerian 
to which the reviewer can testify from his own experience both in Germany 
and, with prisoners of war, in this country. So much do these pronounce- 
ments hit the nail on the head that they deserve to be printed separately and 
distributed to all Englishmen who are, or will be, serving with the British 
authorities in Germany. They are illuminating in the extreme. 

As a lecturer in PoW camps I have listened over and over again to the 
same assertions and confessions zig-zagging between malice and repentance, 
protestations and excuses, complacent nationalism and whimsical 
cosmopolitanism. Once again in German history, there is the danger that 
the adolescents, who, in this case, have never seen or heard anything but 
Hitlerism, will be “ wandering” mentally over all possible fields of 
reorientation and becoming rather a-social than social creatures—a herd 
dissolving, after its liberation from Hitler’s gigantic pen, into numberless 
tiny straying groups. The young prisoners’ adherence to a compulsory 
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“herd ” is being prolonged, moreover, and intensified by their continued 
imprisonment. They come, therefore, to look on their lives as an agonizing 
series of mischievous traps: Nazism, war, imprisonment and assume—as in 
some of the monologues in this book, a moral right to final disillusionment, 
stressing thereby that it was their fathers that let Hitler come to power. 
How can there be an ascent from this down-trodden state of mind to 
trustworthy participation in political life ? One is led to the depressing 
conviction that a future Germany cannot rely on her young generation but 
rather, in spite of its failure in the twenties and thirties, on the older one with 
experience of pre-Hitlerian life and politics. 

It is precisely here that the abyss yawns, into which, for the next decades, 
the German Youth Movement will be disappearing: having started with 
dreams of romanticism and medievalism, it is deprived of the privilege of 
youth to dream of a brighter future. 

HERMANN SINSHEIMER. 


Democracy IN AMERICA. By ALExIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Edited with an 
Introduction by H. S. CommMaGer. (Oxford. 599 pp. 6s.) 


For a long time a re-issue of Tocqueville’s masterpiece has been overdue. 
Yet the present edition hardly fulfils this need. Professor Commager 
“ce »”? ce > + * 
presents the “ general reader” or the “student” with an abridged text 
which has cut Henry Reeve’s classic and faithful translation by “ approx- 
imately half its original length”. The editor assures us: “It is hoped, and 
believed, that the present edition sacrifices nothing that is essential and 
presents what is essential in more succint and palatable form”. It is 
impossible to share Professor Commaget’s facile confidence. He has not 
edited Tocqueville, he has mutilated him. 

“There is no need,” writes Professor Commager, “to preserve the 
rather tiresome account of the geography, native races, colonial history, 
local and state government of the United States, and we can easily dispense 
with the numerous disgressions on contemporary France and the 
speculations on the future of the three races in the United States.” Perhaps 
we can dispense with all this—at least to some extent—but if so, one would 
expect the editor to provide the reader with a table of concordance in order 
that he may judge for himself what parts have been left out in comparison 
with the Reeve edition. 

To anyone who has devoted some time to a study of the Democracy, the 
present edition does not convey the precision and filiation of the original. 
Tocqueville has written his work with Pascal and Montesquieu as his 
guiding examples. No contemporary editor should destroy the unique 
architectual structure of a classic. But perhaps I should now illustrate 
Professor Commaget’s editorial method. Take, for example, chapter XV, 
to which Reeve has given the title: ‘ Unlimited Power of the Majority in 
the United States, and its Consequences’. Professor Commager accepts 
this title, but in the text he leaves out all sub-titles, all summaries, all 
foot-notes, and finally abridges the text itself. Thus the pages 311, 312 
(Reeve edition, London 1862) from ‘ Works have been published’... . to 
‘ This irresistible authority is a constant fact, and its judicious exercise is an 
accidental occurrence’ have been omitted; or Professor Commager cuts 
out pp. 317-318 (cf. Reeve edition), where Tocqueville quotes Hamilton 
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and Jefferson to strengthen his own argument. I print here only the 
sentences referring to Jefferson: “ Jefferson has also thus expressed himself 
in a letter to Madison (15th March, 1789): ‘ The executive power in our 
Government is not the only, perhaps not even the principal object of my 
solicitude. The tyranny of the legislature is really the danger most to be 
feared, and will continue to be so for many years to come. The tyranny 
of the executive power will come in its turn, but at a more distant period.’ 
I am glad to cite the opinion of Jefferson upon this subject rather than that 
of another, because I consider him to be the most powerful advocate 
demoeracy has ever sent forth.” Tocqueville does not very often permit 
his reader to participate in his intellectual sources, all the more is it 
inexcusable to omit this passage in an edition which is intended to serve 
students. 

The second volume of Democracy in America has in Reeve’s edition 
75 chapters. Of these Professor Commager leaves out in the first book 
altogether 7; others he simply puts together, so that Ais edition of the 
second volume has only 15 chapters. Even in respect of the important 
book four of the second volume Professor Commager has not hesitated to 
use his editorial scissors. Thus a sentence like the following has been left out: 
** T assert that there is no country in Europe in which the public administration 
has not become, not only more centralized, but more inquisitive and more 
minute ; it everywhere interferes in private concerns more than it did; it 
regulates more undertakings, and undertakings of a lesser kind; and it 
gains a firmer footing every day about, above, and around all private persons, 
to assist, to advise, and to coerce them.” Surely there can be no justification 
for suppressing one of the most remarkable pieces of prophetic political 
analysis. It is as well to bear in mind that these lines were written seven 
years before the Communist Manifesto. 

I need not discuss Professor Commager’s edition in greater detail. In my 
opinion it is doubtful whether a table of concordance could save the book, 
which in its present form can certainly not be recommended to British 
students. I regret that I differ so fundamentally from Professor 
Commaget’s editorial principles. By stressing this difference, I do not wish 
to imply that a classic should always be edited in full. What I object to is 
that Professor Commager had hoped that he presented Tocqueville in a 
more “ succint and palatable form”. This, clearly, is not the case. 

Thus the student and perhaps even the “ general reader ” will still have 
to search the second-hand book shops for a complete edition of a work 
whose message for us is still as vital, if not more so, than 100 years ago. 
In a letter to Eugéne Stoffels the great master has himself indicated “ the 
fundamental idea” of the book: “To those for whom the word 
‘democracy’ is synonymous with disturbance, anarchy, spoliation, and 
murder, I have attempted to show that the government of democracy may 
be reconciled with respect for property, with deference for rights, with 
safety for freedom, with reverence for religion; that if democratic government 
is less favourable than another to some of the finer parts of human nature, 
it has also great and noble elements ; and that perhaps, after all, it is the will 
of God to shed a lesser grade of happiness on the totality of mankind, not to 
confer a greater share of it on a smaller number, or raise the few to the 
verge of perfection. I have undertaken to demonstrate to them that, 
whatever their opinion on this point may be, it is too late to deliberate, that 
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Keith Feiling 
THE LIFE OF NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


“ An excellent biography : it is full, fair, lucid and well composed. 
It can certainly claim to be the most authoritative statement yet 
published, or likely to be published, upon Chamberlain’s attitude 
of mind.” Harold Nicolson in The Daily Telegraph. 25s. 


Sir Gilbert Campion 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PROCEDURE 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


THE second edition of this authoritative work, embodies all changes 
in procedure up to and including the summer of 1946. In less than 
a dozen lucid chapters the reader is taken through the corridors of 
history as well as into the modern debating chamber, and it is a 
volume of great value to all concerned with, or interested in, the 
everyday working of Parliament. 18s. 


Professor A. C. Pigou 


ASPECTS OF BRITISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
1918-1925 


TuIs account of the economic aftermath in this country of the 
1914-18 war was prepared at the request of the Government for 
departmental use in 1941-42. Its five main parts deal respectively 
with introductory matters, employment, production, government 
intervention in industry and the monetary factor. There is a 
concluding chapter on “‘ The Upshot for Real Income and Real 
Wages.” 16s. 


THE ECONOMICS OF WELFARE 


Over a considerable number of years this authoritative work has 
established itself as indispensable to the student of economics. 
The Fourth Edition, of which this is a reprint, was extensively 
revised, and the present volume also contains some slight eee 7 
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Joan Robinson 
INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF EMPLOYMENT 


Tuts well-known work provides a simple account of the principles 
governing fluctuations in employment and the state of trade. Written 
without technicalities of language or mathematical formulae, it 
offers both the student and the layman an easy introduction to the 
study of one of the most urgent of the problems which perplex the 
modern world. 5s. 
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society is advancing and dragging them along with itself towards equality 
of conditions; that the sole remaining alternative lies between evils 
henceforth inevitable ; that the question is not whether democracy can be 
maintained, but whether we are to live under a democratic society, devoid 
indeed of poetry and greatness, but at least orderly, moral, or under a 
democratic society, lawless and depraved, abandoned to the frenzy of 
revolution or subjected to a yoke heavier than any of those which have 
crushed mankind since the fall of the Roman Empire.” Tocqueville 
anticipated Louis Napoleon’s plebiscitarian democracy and the similar 
though infinitely more dangerous experiences of our own times. A man 
who wrote these sentences must be approached with humility and devotion, 
for ‘ greatness is’, as Burckhardt says, ‘ what we are not’. 
J. P. Mayer. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
In Darkest GERMANY: THE ReEcorD oF A Visit. By Victor GOLLANCz. 
(Gollancz. 128 pp. 85. 6d.) 

Mr. Gollancz spent six weeks in the British zone of Germany in October 
and November, 1946. In that time he made a detailed study of the conditions 
there: food, health, clothing, housing, re-education, psychology, youth. 
His book is the record of what he saw and heard, and his own evidence 
is supported by 144 photographs. It is a book which every one should 
read for every one is responsible for the British administration of the 
British zone. It was inevitable that conditions in Germany during this 
winter should be very bad, but they have been greatly aggravated by our 
grave errors of policy and administration. Mr. Gollancz’s book is of the 
highest value in revealing the facts. 


THE CHurRcH AND HuMANIryY, 1939-1946. By G. K. A. Bett, Bishop of 
Chichester. (Longmans. 252 pp. 85. 6d.) 

The book is composed of speeches delivered in the House of Lords and 
elsewhere, articles which appeared in various journals, and six sermons. 
Dr. Bell has deservedly earned the reputation of being an enlightened and 
progressive bishop. His book is additional confirmation. He actively 
opposed Hitler and Nazism from the first, he consistently urged a sane and 
humane policy regarding the German refugees, during the war he fearlessly 
expressed opinions which were very unpopular to many people, e.g., on 
indiscriminate bombing. 


THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES. THE JOURNAL 
oF Necro Epucation. YEARBOOK NuMBER, XV. (Howard University 
Press, Washington. 578 pp. $2.) 

All those interested in education in colonial territories should get hold 
of this book, if possible, and study it. It contains 24 chapters each of which 
is written by an expert and almost every aspect of the subject is covered. 
The seven chapters of Part I deal with general problems and among the 
contributors are Wilfrid Benson of the I.L.O., W. E. E. Du Bois, and 
Margaret Mead. Each of the 13 chapters of Part II is devoted to the study 
of education in a particular dependent territory of Africa or Asia. For 
instance Margaret Wrong deals with education in British Central and 
South Africa and Professor Rupert Emerson of Harvard University with 
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The British General Election of 
1945 


by R. B. McCALLUM and 
ALISON READMAN 
Illustrated 18s. net 


It is hoped to have this important book ready for publication in late 
April or early May. 


The Foreign Policy of 


Soviet Russia 


by MAX BELOFF 


Vol. I. 15s. net 


The first volume of Professor Beloff’s great work will cover the period 
between the beginning of the first Five-Year and the Remilitarization 
of the Rhineland in 1936. Further volumes will carry the story to 
the German Invasion of 1941. 


The United States and Britain 


by CRANE BRINTON 
9s. 6d. net 


“Clarity, fairness, and, above all, a resolute common sense which 
resists the extremes of both jingoism and ‘hands across the sea’ 
sentimentality, are the hall-mark here . . .” Time and Tide 


America’s Stake in Britain’s 
Future 


by GEORGE SOULE 
10s. 6d. net 


‘, . . Commendably clear, thorough and exhaustive. . . 
Manchester Guardian 

“. . . His book should help to bridge the inexcusable gap between 

informed opinion on each side of the Atlantic. . .” Fortnightly 
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education in the Netherlands East Indies. In the four chapters of Part III 
we are given a general “ critical appraisement ” of education in dependent 
territories. 


Tue Soviet Impact ON THE WESTERN Wor.p. By Professor E. H. Carr 
(Macmillan. 116 pp. 55.) 

Professor Carr deals with five separate impacts of the Soviet Union and 
system: the political, economic, social, international, and ideological. 
It is a useful book because, like most of what he has written, without 
uncovering anything new or deep, he states so clearly and dogmatically 
what he thinks or believes that it makes the reader think for himself. His 
generalizations are too often rather superficial half-truths, e.g., “« ‘ Govern- 
ment by consent ’ is a contradiction in terms ; for the purpose of government 
is to compel people to do what they would not do of their own volition ” ; 
but his analysis of facts relating to the influence of the Russian Government 
and system upon western Europe is for the most part admirable. 


Worip OrDER oR CuHAos. By W. H. CHAMBERLAIN. (Duckworth. 292 pp. 
155.) 

Mr. Chamberlain is already well known as an American newspaper 
correspondent and the author of books on Soviet Russia and Japan. Here 
he considers the consequences of the 1939 war. There are chapters on 
Britain and the British Empire and the relations between Britain and the 
U.S.A. The centre of the book deals with the U.S.S.R., its policy and 
aims in Europe and Asia. Finally there is a blue-print of what American 
policy should be, stated in eight points. Mr. Chamberlain belongs to that 
American school of thought which believes that the U.S.A. has pursued a 
policy of “ appeasement ” towards Stalin and the U.S.S.R. which has had 
“ pathetic and humiliating consequences ”. 


YEARS OF Crisis. By KENNETH INGRAM. (Allen C Unwin. 487 pp. 215.) 

Mr. Ingram has written for the common reader a narrative of the historical 
events between the end of the first and the end of the second world wars. 
The narrative naturally falls into two halves; Part I covers the interwar 
years 1919 to 1939, Part II the years of war from 1939 to 1945. The book 
gives a useful conspectus of events, but it would probably have been a 
better book if it had been confined to the years 1919 to 1939 and the events 
of the war reserved for a second volume. As it is, 280 pages are devoted 
to the war and only 185 to the interwar years, and Part I suffers in 
consequence. Mr. Ingram’s book is mainly a record of events, but he also 
expresses his own opinion regarding them, and often strongly, e.g., on 
Munich. 


Lanp, Law, AND CusToM IN THE CoLonies. By C. K. Meek. (Oxford Press. 
337 Pp- 215.) 

This is an important book and should prove of great value to those 
concerned directly with colonial administration or with the study of colonial 
government or with agriculture. It deals with the various systems of 
tenure of agricultural (not urban) land in the various British Colonies and 
the effects of such systems. The treatment is exhaustive ; the importance 
of the study of systems of land-owning and their social effects in view of 
the new programmes for colonial development, as Lord Hailey points out 
on his Introduction, cannot be exaggerated. 
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